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HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY: A PLEA FOR HUMILITY 


I 


T is usually the custom for historians to say how different they 
are from sociologists and sociologists how different they are 
from historians; and what is more, to say it with some pride in 
the one craft and not a little disparagement of the other. Perhaps 
the sociologists (and this may be professional bias) have dealt more 
in this kind of academic currency than have the historians, and the 
reasons (to a historian at any rate) are plain enough. Only a 
little more than a century ago August Comte coined the word 
sociologie, announced the existence of a new intellectual discipline, 
and gathered a band of zealous followers. Academicrecognition 
of sociology came even more recently. The result is what might 
be expected: sociologists are inclined to breathe an air of youthful 
defiance and to declare with a tremulous and sometimes shrill 
excitement that theirs is the road to the proper study of man. To 
go no further afield than a recent issue of this review,! Professor 
S. D. Clark deplored the ‘‘limitations of conventional historical 
method”’ in language that was clear and strong. Conventional 
historical method apparently lacks ‘‘conceptual tools of analysis”’ 
and accordingly fails in its fundamental task of explanation. 
Success comes to historians only when they have enough wisdom 
to use conceptual tools: not of their own devising, since they devise 
none, but those of the sociologist and political scientist. And 
Canadian historians, it seems, owe their achievement in the writing 
of political history to the skilful application of theories ‘‘of the 
state, parliamentary government, federalism, representation, bu- 
reaucracy, and such’’—these being the work of the political 
scientist. 

This is a pretty serious indictment not only of Canadian his- 
torians but of the historical craft in general. And it might be 
worthwhile to examine what historians, conventional and other- 
wise, do when they write history. Equally it might be worthwhile 
to see what sociologists do when they write sociology accounting 
for the past, since admittedly historians tend to neglect what the 
younger but bustling discipline does to realize its lively aspirations. 
It is the contention of this essay that in practice the line of demar- 
cation between historian and sociologist is not quite so marked as 
is sometimes claimed and that the historian deals in significant and 
useful explanations of the behaviour of men in the past by methods 


1Canadian Historical Review, Mar., 1949. 
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that are distinctively his although by no means exclusively em- 
ployed by him. This is said in no spirit of overweening pride. 
The historian, like the sociologist, is human and therefore frail. 
If there is for him a path to wisdom, it must lie through the valley 
of humility. And the first step in that direction is a sympathetic 
understanding of what students of society—be they historian or 
sociologist—are trying to do. 


II 


To understand the working of the historian’s mind it might 
be profitable to begin with what Professor Clark has called con- 
ventional historical method. What is conventional historical 
method? To anyone familiar with the richness and variety of 
historical writing, past and present, from Thucydides to Toynbee, 
the word conventional seems less than adequate. Is there any 
common agreement about the content of history? Assuredly not. 
Seeley might have been content with history as “past politics” but 
the men of the Enlightenment were not, nor are the men of the 
twentieth century who take history to be “past everything.” 
Perhaps then there is a discernible unanimity about the theory of 
history, about the philosophical assumptions that underlie the 
writing of history? Toa degree there is, in so far as historians busy 
themselves with the duties of their craft rather than with the 
tortuous by-ways of metaphysics. But not all historians by any 
means are philosophically inarticulate and those who have plunged 
into these forbidding and perhaps unrewarding mysteries have 
taken many paths. Witness the fascinating passages of Colling- 
wood’s The Idea of History.2, Where then is the conventional his- 
torical method? Is it in the treatment of historical subject matter 
however diverse? Again a firm denial springs instinctively to the 
historian’s lips. A host of illustrious names flash across the mind 
and their only common feature seems to be the rich colours that 
they evoke in the imagination. What then has Professor Clark in 
mind ? 

It would seem that he finds conventional historical method in 
that grey and oppressive underworld of historical scholarship where 
creep the pedestrian textbook and the dreary monograph. Now, 
by virtue of sheer weight—the number of titles in the catalogues 
of libraries and other such statistical data—tedious mediocrity has 
undoubtedly left its mark on the writing of history and might well 
be deemed conventional. But this state of affairs is not peculiar 


?R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), passim. 
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to the historical craft: it is the mark of modern scholarship in the 
humanities and social sciences. After all, the machinations of the 
Ph.D. are not confined to the writing of history. The professional 
specialist has perpetrated the meaningless and the trivial wherever 
the opportunity has afforded itself, even in sociology. And to 
judge the merits of conventional historical writing (as Professor 
Clark does) by a doctoral dissertation done in an American theo- 
logical school on a meagre subject in religious history seems about 
as fair as evaluating conventional sociological method on the basis 
of a random selection from the list of doctoral theses published 
annually in the American Journal of Sociology. Professor Clark 
would surely find this an inadequate test of conventional method 
in his own craft, since he is not uncritical of his fellows.* And 
historians likewise claim the right to distinguish good from bad 
history. 

But this is by the way. It is one thing to reject Professor 
Clark’s unhappy choice of the conventional in historical writing 
and it is quite another and more important thing to come to grips 
with his notion of the conventional. This he takes to be an exercise 
in which “the author . . . has no pegs except those of chronology 
on which to hang his material’: in other words, the historian 
lacks ‘‘conceptual tools of analysis.’’"* The mixed metaphor belongs 
to Professor Clark and the phrase “conceptual tools’’ belongs to 
the sociological craft. It would not be hard to think of a number 
of less impressive phrases to convey the same idea without loss of 
meaning. But sociologists pride themselves on being hard headed 
and practical. They labour in the vineyard of the Lord of Science; 
they aim at dealing in concrete, tangible results; and what suggests 
this earnest ambition better than the word “‘tools’’? Historians 
are perhaps more humble about their role as men of knowledge and 
they would be content with less striking words such as theory, 
interpretation, or generalization, to mention a few. Sometimes, 
however, they are tempted to play the sophisticate and they talk 
about the frame of reference. 

Fortunately the wall of unintelligibility has not yet reached 
those heights where the historian would be unable to understand 
the sociologist. Professor Clark’s meaning is clear enough. He 
is claiming that history deals simply in facts, in the somewhat 
pedestrian business of identifying, verifying, and collecting facts. 
True, these facts are arranged in a chronological sequence and are 
thereby endowed with a modicum of meaning, but not enough to 
38. D. Clark, ‘Sociology and Canadian History” (Canadian Journal of Economics 


and Political Science, Aug., 1939). 
4Canadian Historical Review, Mar., 1949. 
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rise above the level of description. To describe, moreover, is not 
to explain. The level of explanation is beyond the historian’s 
reach. He sinks back into a kind of futility because he ignores 
vital and meaningful generalization. His is the realm of the par- 
ticular: a cramped and murky world in which nothing takes shape. 
And to the social scientist belongs the world of the general, a place 
that is broad and bright where men see things whole and see them 
distinctly. 

As Professor Clark would probably agree, this is an old cry and 
the stock-in-trade of handbooks in sociology. Positivism gave it 
birth by announcing that scientific method comprised two stages: 
first, the collection of facts; and secondly, the discovery of causal 
laws by induction from these facts. Anxious to be scientific, Comte 
appropriated the second stage for sociology and assigned the first 
to the historians. The positivist conception of science was indeed 
inadequate but nonetheless effective in establishing both in the 
minds of sociologists and historians a fundamental difference 
between their respective crafts. And toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the German philosopher of history, Windelband, 
strengthened this impression. He was anxious to mark off the 
method of history from that of natural science. The first, he 
claimed, dealt with a description of individual facts; it was a 
science but an tdiographic science. On the other hand the method 
of the natural sciences meant the formulation of universal laws and 
that was nomothetic science. Probably few historians are ac- 
quainted with this forbidding language but it is not hard to find 
sociologists who still take the trouble to use it.7, Awesome German 
terminology helped confirm the sense of difference between soci- 
ologist and historian. 

Historians have not been eager to challenge the claims of 
Comte, Windelband, and their followers. By and large they have 
found it enough to write history, taking it for granted that in some 
degree they were accounting for the human past. And simply by 
reason of its achievement the great mass of written history firmly 
denies the sociologist’s criticism. Historians do in fact explain. 
What is more they do so through the use of generalization. It is 
indeed a strange world in which this needs to be said as if it were a 
statement of the recondite. How does it come to be, that what is 
obvious to the historian is unrecognized by the sociologist?* Toa 


5Collingwood, The Idea of History, 128. 
®Tbid., 166. ‘ 
7F. Znaniecki, The Method of Sociology (New York, 1934), 21-6; or better still 
H. E. Barnes and H. Becker (eds.), Contemporary Social Theory (New York, 1940), 20. 
8This is not true of all sociologists; see, for example, M. Ginsberg in Explanation 
in History and Philosophy, Aristotelian Society, vol. 21 (London, 1947), 77. 
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large degree the answer lies in what is meant by ‘‘explanation”’ 
and “‘generalization.’’ Historians and social scientists would avoid 
a vast deal of heated discussion if they made clear the meaning of a 
few key words in the light of what historians and social scientists 
do. Nothing is more dangerous than the intolerant use of ab- 
stractions. As Whitehead has said, it ‘‘is the major vice of the 
intellect.’’® 

Explanation is the abstraction which has brought the most 
confusion in its wake.’° The kind of explanation which the soci- 
ologist often has in mind is best seen in John Stuart Mill’s System 
of Logic. To explain, according to Mill, is to formulate universal 
laws: “‘if the subject be social or historical phenomena . . . the laws 
of the causes which determine that class of phenomena.”"! Now 
this kind of explanation is not historical explanation. At any rate, 
the discovery of universal laws is not the principal aim of the great 
majority of practising historians. It is true that Arnold Toynbee, 
for example, has made this his chief object in A Study of History. 
He sets out deliberately to establish the laws which determine the 
rise and fall of the civilizations known to man. In this sense 
Toynbee is not a historian. He is a member of that small band— 
beginning with Vico, practitioners of ‘‘the New Science’’—who 
have tried to do what exceedingly few historians or sociologists 
have dared to attempt. They really have no name, although both 
history and sociology have been quick to claim them. This does 


not mean that what these men do is by its very nature abortive; 
it does not mean that historians should avoid following in the 
footsteps of Toynbee. But in the light of what the great mass of 
historians do when they write history, Toynbee’s monumental 
work cannot fairly be described as history. 

‘“‘Aha,”’ says the sociologist, ‘‘then I have been perfectly right 


about you fellows all the time.’”’” This chortle of triumph does not 
follow necessarily. For it is obvious to the practising historian 
that he does make use of universals, sometimes explicitly, far more 
often implicitly. Admittedly it is not easy to say just what these 
universals of the practising historian are: they do not belong to 
that glittering variety which Professor Clark would gladly call 
“conceptual tools of analysis.’’ They constitute instead a con- 
siderable mass of knowledge common to all men who make a de- 
liberate attempt to understand the behaviour of the human race. 
Without them the first step towards understanding the past would 

®°4. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Penguin edition), 30. 

10This and what follows owes much to the illuminating discussion in Explanation 


in History and Philosophy. 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic (New York, 1888), 332. 
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be impossible; without them the historian would truly flounder 
in a welter of alien, unrelated data. In short, these universals of 
the practising historian are the principles derived from a variety 
of sources—his own experience, his Vision of the Good—which 
inform his statements concerning the way men will react to differ- 
ent situations.’ This is what Collingwood was referring to when 
he spoke of the historian getting inside the historical fact. The 
laws of evidence will take the historian a part of the way but 
frequently he would fall short of understanding were it not for the 
use of implicit universals. Historical facts cannot be collected 
like pebbles on the beach. 

Sometimes, as was said, the historian brings his universals right 
out into the open. The work of a long established member of the 
historical craft, Thucydides, who probably never worried about 
the mysteries of methodology, provides a pertinent example. In 
describing the outbreak of revolution in the Hellenic world, he 
speaks in universal terms about political man in a state of revolution. 
Words had to change their ordinary meaning and to take that which was now given 
them. Reckless audacity came to be considered the courage of a loyal ally; prudent 
hesitation, specious cowardice; moderation was held to be the cloak for unmanili- 
ness; ability to see all sides of a question inaptness to act on any. Frantic violence 
became the attribute of manliness; cautious plotting, a justifiable means of self- 
defence. ... The cause of all these evils was the lust for power arising from greed 


and ambition; and from these passions proceeded the violence of parties once 
engaged in contention." 





Obviously this is an explicit use of the universal. But note its 
place in Thucydides’ History. It is not set forth as the result of 
the historian’s research; it is not one of a list of similar generaliz- 
ations drawn up in the concluding chapter after the manner of the 
scientist reporting on an experiment. Instead this statement on 
revolution takes an unobtrusive but meaningful place in the narra- 
tive of a specific period in Greek history. Narration of the 
particular takes precedence over statement of the universal. 

In the same fashion the historian makes use of a host of more 
limited generalizations. These are statements, falling short of 
the universal, that sum up a number of particular propositions. 
Unlike the universal, moreover, they emerge far more frequently 
in the story told by the historian. The distinctive mark of such 
generalizations is that they may be broken down into more par- 
ticular statements. For example, the historian might say that 
‘Party politics in the English eighteenth century did not function 


2M. R. Cohen, The Meaning of Human History (La Salle, Illinois, 1947), 37. 


BL. Wirth (ed.), Eleven Twenty-Six, A Decade of Social Science Research (Chicago, 
1940), 260. 


“Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War (Everyman's edition), 224-5. 
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independently of the Crown.’’ This statement in turn might be 
reduced to a great number of subordinate propositions: ‘Ministers 
of State were responsible to the King’’; ‘‘The Opposition in the 
House of Commons attached itself to the heir to the throne’; 
“Sir Robert Walpole ruled the House of Commons by means of 
royal patronage,” and so on. In the work of practising historians 
there is no end to these limited, or as the philosophers would have 
it, enumerative generalizations. Depending upon the chosen 
subject and point of view of the historian, they may refer to an 
individual, to institutions of one kind or another, to geography, 
to a body of ideas, in short to “‘past everything.”” And they may 
also be cast in the form of a specific comparison. Sociologists talk 
much of the virtues of comparative method as if they invented it. 
But let them look at any undergraduate examination in history to 
see the extensive and diffident use of comparative method let alone 
the considerable number of professional works in history. Finally, 
every limited generalization must be capable of the process of 
reduction and all of them, like universals, take their subordinate 
place in the body of the historical narrative. 

In the light of this use of generalization, limited and universal, 
surely the historian may protest against the stock charge that he 
is a dealer in facts and ignores causal generalization. Indeed the 
conventional historian can easily muster a vigorous and funda- 
mental rebuttal of this glib criticism. And to his aid, moreover, 
come the philosophers of many schools who assure us that the 
terms ‘‘fact’’ and “‘generalization,’’ taken in their conventional 
meanings as the two mutually exclusive forms of knowledge, do 
not adequately represent what men do when they come to know. 
It, therefore, follows that the actual writing of history does not 
lend itself to the simple division of labour that the sociologist 
devises for the historian. The description of how men react to a 
variety of specific situations is by no means totally different from 
the formulation of general statements. 

It is doubtless true, however, that the historical craft in its 
mingling of limited and universal generalization employs a dis- 
tinctive method that may in part be traced back to the ancient 
world. This involves something more than the critical method of 
handling sources which began perhaps with Vico," in itself not a 
proper subject for belittlement. But the unique possession of the 
historian is the business of narration. To this he can lay a far 
better claim than anyone else, although, as will be shown, other 
crafts including sociology do not hesitate to use it. First and 


%Collingwood, The Idea of History, 130. 
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foremost the historian’s task is to tell the story of how and why 
individual men behaved as they did at particular times in the past. 
For the historian this is, if you wish, an obsession. It drives all 
thought of constructing generalizations to the back of his mind 
but it does not, since it cannot, drive them right out of his mind. 

Up to this point it is safe to assume that historians agree on the 
nature of historical method. Beyond it, however, lies a wide 
variety of achievement representing the several ways by which 
historians may penetrate the past. These seem to depend on the 
individual’s artistic gifts, subject matter, and view of man and 
society. And thus the many, many journeys into the past have 
taken different shapes. Some are timid excursions from which 
little is brought back. Some are confident and ambitious but the 
traveller’s report suggests that he asked the natives only a few 
questions, sometimes that he hardly deigned speak to them. And 
others look less like a journey than a protracted residence in which 
the traveller settled down with the natives and before he left, his 
speech and habits were scarcely different from theirs.’® Each 
traveller, however, returns with an explanation, some more satis- 
factory than others, filled with detail and breathing persuasion, 
but none telling all that might be known. Like life itself the past 
will always have its mysteries. 

Artistic gifts, it has been said, have much to do with the nature 
of historical explanation. This should surprise no one; for the 
historian has taken his principal task to be the narrative de- 
scription of individual human actions in specific situations. In 
this the historian is not unique: the novelist also seeks to tell a 
story and thereby explain the behaviour of men. The art of the 
novel aims at an imaginative but convincing if not stirring recon- 
struction of particular episodes in human life. To succeed, the 
novelist must have among other things a sense of balance and 
proportion to inform his selection and use of significant detail. 
He must know how to build a plot with its gallery of characters. 
He must share with all men of understanding that knowledge of 
the possible human reactions to the situations that he contrives. 
And he will do well if he shows a flair for concrete imagery. By 
these means taken in their totality as the art of narration, the 
novelist will convince and thereby explain. And, in no small 
degree, the historian likewise will convince and explain to the 
extent that he follows the canons of the novelist’s art. Despite 
his fondness for ‘‘the conceptual tools of analysis” it is possible 

Lytton Strachey, Portraits in Miniature (London, 1931), 162, where Strachey 


remarks that Gibbon’s readers were ‘‘not invited to stop, or wander, or camp out, or 
make friends with the natives.” . 
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that Professor Clark might agree with at least some of this. For 
he once wrote that ‘‘the penetrating insight of a Sinclair Lewis or 
Sherwood Anderson cannot be matched by the finest tools forged 
in the laboratory of the sociologist.’’!” 

Now, it needs to be said that this analogy between historian 
and novelist may go too far, since plainly the historian must also 
be something more than a novelist. If he is to account for the 
actions of individual men, then he must also explicitly relate these 
actions to their environment—to those anonymous agencies, 
physical and social—which somehow leave their mark on human 
behaviour. This concern with what Whitehead calls “history on 
its senseless side’’!® is no part of the novelist’s business. But 
Marx made it very much the historian’s business and there is no 
likelihood that Mr. Everyman will let the historian forget it. In 
other words, the spirit of the age sets for the historian a general 
standard of intelligibility with which his historical explanation 
must square. It demands that he make sense out of the mutual 
interplay of senseless force on the one hand and human action and 
aspiration on the other. This being the case the making of his- 
torical explanation comes face to face with a grave problem. 

The difficulty obviously lies in the historian’s estimate of the 
several main forces in human history: what weight will he give to 
actions, aspirations, and ideas? What weight will he give to the 
brute, compulsive forces that his age tells him must be accounted 
for? Unfortunately there is no single answer to this. To quote 
Whitehead again, “‘our history of ideas is derivative from our ideas 
of history, that is to say, upon our own intellectual standpoint.” 
In short, the historian’s view of man and society taken in their 
largest aspect will tell him what path to take. Thus some his- 
torians will take as the core of historical explanation the working 
of impersonal forces—social organization, the means of production, 
and so on. And others will come close to ignoring these, keeping 
their eye fixed on men’s deeds and the articulation of purpose that 
accompanies those deeds. Each, moreover, will likely accuse the 
other of falling short of adequate historical explanation. Who is 
right? No one can say, given that certain obvious tests of validity 
are satisfied. But what can perhaps be maintained is that a view 
of man and society that sees senseless agencies and human purpose 
working hand in hand to bring about never ending change will 
produce the utmost conviction that may possibly be derived from 
historical explanation. This is undoubtedly easier to say than do. 

17Clark, ‘Sociology and Canadian History.” - 


188A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Penguin edition), 16. 
197 bid., 15. 
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But some historians have succeeded in making this delicate ad- 
justment, describing the individual doings of men up to the level 
of the novelist’s art, and at the same time displaying the types of 
anonymous agency, thereby meeting the imperatives of the Zeit- 
geist. This is truly historical explanation at its best. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show the almost baffling 
complexity of what the historian does when he writes history. 
And perhaps enough has been said to reveal the inadequacy of 
Professor Clark’s contention that ‘‘the strength of Canadian his- 
torical writing in the past has been due to the familiarity of the 
historian with the theoretical tools of political science.’”’ In the 
first place, it is by no means certain that political science can claim 
the possession of anything so grand as ‘“‘theoretical tools,’”’ unless 
political science is taken to begin with Plato. In that case, political 
science is philosophy and the historian would not deny the truism 
that like most men he stands in the philosopher’s debt. But even 
so it is no easy step from an awareness of theoretical speculation 
to the writing of history; theories are not shovels that scoop up 
the sands of historical fact. Professor Clark might better have 
contended that Canadian historical writing was influenced by 
Seeley, Macaulay, and Stubbs. It had to go no further afield than 
this Victorian triumvirate for its intellectual parentage. And 
however modest or grandiose man’s intellectual pretensions may 


be, he inevitably stands on the shoulders of someone who has gone 
before him. 


Ill 


So far this study has tried to explain what historians do; and 
in its concluding portion it will seek to make clear what sociologists 
do when they set out to account for the historical past. At the 
very start a fundamental distinction must be made between what 
sociologists aspire to do and what they in fact do. This is far from 
trivial. Unlike the historian or the natural scientist, for that 
matter, the sociologist has displayed an almost feverish activity 
in analysing the functions and methods of his craft. Methodology, 
as he likes to call it, has been one of his chief intellectual concerns. 
In itself this preoccupation with method is far from being an exer- 
cise in futility, but it may well become a source of confusion. It 
is all too human a weakness to mistake aspiration for reality, what 
should be for what is. These are plainly separate worlds and failure 
to mark them off clearly one from the other may lead to conse- 
quences that are both familiar and distressing. The modest and 
the conventional become the objects of strenuous depreciation 
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even though they may be the dutiful servants of respectable 
purpose and, what is more, not unknown to the very critic who 
berates them with a fierce gusto. In some degree this has been 
the conspicuous failing of the sociologist when estimating the 
achievement of the historian. 

One need not delve deeply into the handbooks of sociology to 
discover what are the fondest hopes of the craft. Briefly it seeks 
the stature of science and aims to cultivate the method of science, 
a set of ambitions that disclose less than might be supposed. For 
science may be variously defined; and sociologists like other men 
are scarcely agreed in what they mean by it, holding several 
opinions on how the craft might best proceed to merit the cherished 
title. First there are the positivists who propose the formulation 
of causal laws by induction from empirical data. They make much 
of the comparative method and a curiously favourite subject, at 
least in the realm of projected endeavour, is the comparison of 
revolutions.2® The prescription is to set several revolutions side by 
side and then distinguish the recurrent patterns, these being the 
significant uniformities that characterize the phenomenon of revo- 
lution. In this fashion not only is the past explained but in a 
sense so is the future. Uniformities will help to predict and all 
sociologists are agreed that capacity to predict is the radical test 
of the scientific status of their craft. Positivists, in short, search 
for empirical laws fruitful in prediction. 

All sociologists, however, are not followers of Comte: there 
are some, like Talcott Parsons for example, who question the value 
of empirical generalization at this point in the growth of scientific 
sociology.24_ They are eager that the craft enter what is for Nor- 
throp the third stage of scientific method, the stage of deductively 
formulated theory.”? Natural science reaches the third stage when 
it introduces unobservable entities such as electrons, assuming 
their existence in a system of postulates from which may be deduced 
certain theorems in turn defining experiments that can be per- 
formed to test the basic postulates. It is not clear, however, to 
what extent sociology is prepared to search for a body of systematic 
and non-empirical theory analogous to that of the physical sciences. 
Talcott Parsons, it seems, envisages the sociologist elaborating a 
series of analytic propositions much akin to the economist’s model 
and Max Weber’s ideal type. These are in varying degree ab- 


20C. W. M. Hart, ‘‘Some Obstacles to a Scientific Sociology”’ (Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, May, 1940). 


Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1949), 17. 


. 2F.S.C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York, 1947), 
9-75. 
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stractions, postulating the purposes and methods of an actor, be 
it an individual, social group, or institutions, and aiming at the 
prediction of the actor’s behaviour in certain situations.”* George 
Homans, on the other hand, goes further. He takes the “‘one final 
goal”’ of sociology to be ‘‘a system of equations which defines the 
relations between variables, time being one, and by means of which 
it is possible to predict the changing behaviour of single human 
groups and account for the differences between groups.’’ He adds, 
however, that “‘it is quite possible that this goal cannot be reached; 
and that we cannot get the necessary quantitative data and do not 
have the mathematical tools for dealing with them if we did. ... 
But if we do not try for the most, we shall not get even the least.’ 

The aims of positivist and non-positivist sociologists sum up the 
programme of the craft, and the question remains to what extent 
the actual work of explaining the past realizes these earnest am- 
bitions. It needs to be said at once that sociologists by and large 
do not concern themselves much with the historical past. The bulk 
of their work deals with what are roughly contemporary states of 
society, and this is possibly the result of an attitude of meliorism 
prevalent in the craft. There is a strong desire to point the way 
to changing and improving society, and the historian is sometimes 
charged with dwelling in a state of stuffy indifference to the world 
and its problems, thereby affirming a kind of utility for sociology 
to which history presumably cannot lay claim. Whether this is 
true or not, and the historian might certainly question the fairness 
of the accusation, the fact remains that sociologists have busied 
themselves relatively little with the past. But what they have 
done is well worth the careful scrutiny of the historical craft. 

In doing so the historian will soon be struck by the difficulty 
of always making a sharp distinction between his own kind of his- 
torical explanation and that of the sociologist. It may well appear 
to him that strenuous pretensions to the status of a science often 
lead to what is in the last analysis pretty traditional history. 
Admittedly Pareto and Weber are conspicuous exceptions: both 
are scientific according to their lights and therefore alien to the 
historical craft. No historian takes as his initial task the con- 
struction of a systematic and partly abstract theory of society as 
does Pareto in his Mind and Society. Trained as an engineer, 
Pareto was familiar with the efforts of mature natural science in 
the field of physical chemistry, and he concluded that sociology 


*%Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1937), 731-6; see also 
F. C. Lane, ‘“‘The Social Sciences and the Humanities” (in Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1948). 

*G. C. Homans, “The Strategy of Industrial Sociology” (American Journal of 
Sociology, Jan., 1949). 
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could reach the same eminence only by the deliberate postulation 
of fundamental and abstract concepts. But his application of 
these to the past, although sometimes suggestive and illuminating, 
in the last resort seems to the historian both far fetched and 
ambiguous. The relations between “‘‘residues,’’ which are the vital 
determinants of the social equilibrium, and the ‘‘derivations,”’ 
which are the articulate purposes of men, rarely satisfy the canons 
of experimental proof familiar to the natural scientist.**> And to 
the historian, the historical portion of Mind and Society takes the 
shape of an arbitrary and discursive attempt at what Toynbee has 
done more thoroughly. 

Max Weber, on the other hand, deals in a kind of historical 
explanation that is likely to command the respect of the historical 
craft. He took his formal training in the German historical school 
of jurisprudence, later moving out of this field to gather an en- 
cylopedic body of knowledge in economic and religious history, 
both European and Oriental. Like Pareto he rejects the easy 
ways of positivism: if sociology is to be a science, it must make its 
chief business the formulation of relevant abstraction. This was 
the purpose of what he called ideal types. Abstraction seems to 
be a matter of degree and Weber’s ideal types possess an element 
of concreteness: examples often used are handicraft, bureaucracy, 
feudalism, church, and sect. They are a kind of universal, like 
Toynbee’s civilization, deprived of the latter’s concern with sweep- 
ing theories of human development, consciously described in a 
way that is unconcerned about complete and concrete verifiability, 
yet drawing upon a vast knowledge of human history. 

In other words, Weber sought to construct models of an actor’s 
(individual, group, or institution) typical course of action in given 
circumstances, making general statements not of what actually 
happened as of what would have happened had the real state of 
affairs been identical with the ideal type. Typical modes of 
behaviour are thus lifted out of the context of time and place to 
provide a means of analysis and interpretation of gross reality. 
The goal is not strict empiricism but general statements that are 
useful because they are at best probable and may be progressively 
refined.** Plainly no historian follows Weber in making explicit a 
variety of ideal types; that is not the historian’s business. But 
when ideal types are informed by a massive erudition and embody 
a subtle appreciation of the interplay of human purpose and en- 
vironment, as they do in Weber’s work, then the historical craft 


*%Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, chap. 15. ; 
*For a thorough discussion of Weber’s work see Parsons, The Structure of Social 


Action, 500-686; see also T. Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York, 1929), 
116-56. 
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can profit much from a knowledge of these general statements. 
They are the kind of notions lodged at the back of the historian’s 
mind when he narrates and explains the individual doings of men. 
He has always made use of them, although not to the extent of 
their becoming his principal obsession; and to add to this store of 
generalizing concepts is always to good purpose. Unfortunately, 
Weber’s work is little known to many historians beyond a mis- 
leading fragment, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism?" 

It may well be that Weber is better known to the sociological 
craft: if so, few of its members have tried to follow his example in 
accounting for the past. Some have found a clue to understanding 
human history in one or other of Weber’s ideal types but only to 
submerge it in what is really traditional historical narrative, de- 
scribing particular actions at particular times, usually without 
benefit of the comparative method. Others among the sociologists 
have stood even less in Weber’s debt: Mrs. Lynd’s England in the 
Eighteen-Eighties,** for example, is scarcely to be distinguished 
from what historians do as a matter of course, except for a slovenli- 
ness of detail and a marked misunderstanding of the nature of the 
times in late Victorian England. A champion of innovators in 
general and Fabians in particular, Mrs. Lynd almost ignores the 
forces of change at work within the traditional governing class, an 
obvious truth that even the Fabians themselves fully recognized. 
George Homans’s English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century” is a 
further example. Historians of the Middle Ages have been quick 
to praise this work as a valuable contribution to the social history 
of English agrarian life. But except for the final chapter, the book 
is far removed from the Homans who spoke of sociology’s final 
goal being found in a set of equations. And even the final chapter, 
the least pertinent and persuasive portion of the work, is scarcely 
more than a brief and unenlightening statement of the general 
features of human society, a kind of sociologist’s penance in thir- 
teen pages for acting the historian all of 401 pages. 

Professor Clark’s Church and Sect in Canada* has also met with 
the historian’s approval. It has opened a new field in Canadian 
historical studies, prompted in part by sociologists like Weber and 
Troeltsch and in part by historians as diverse as Frederick Jackson 
Turner and Karl Marx. Sociologists have long been interested in 
the several forms of religious organization and the social circum- 
stances that help give rise to them;*! and Professor Clark took up a 


27See E. Fischoff, ‘‘The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism” (Social 
Research, Feb., 1944). 

28H. M. Lynd, England in the Eighteen-Eighties: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom 
(London, 1945). 

29G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 1942). 

30S. D. Clark, Church and Sect in Canada (Toronto, 1948). 

31]. Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 1944), passim. 
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subject already seriously investigated by his craft. He sought to 
relate the rise and fall of church and sect to the frontier conditions 
of Canadian social life, frontier sometimes being an area that brings 
Turner to mind, but defined to mean new forms of economic enter- 
prise and thus given a Marxist tinge.** Social disorganization and 
religious sectarianism thus came in the wake of innovating eco- 
nomic life, a theme pursued through more than a century of 
Canadian religious history with a wealth of detail that redounds 
to the author’s credit as a research scholar. 

Unlike Homans, Professor Clark attaches no sociological tail 
to his account of religious evolution in Canada. Although he 
prefaced his work with the statement that it and others like it will 
afford the avenue to “‘an adequate theory of social change,’’** one 
is left in considerable perplexity as to just how Church and Sect in 
Canada takes the first step in this direction. After all, this book 
deals exclusively in what is the fundamental method of the his- 
torical craft. It takes the form of a narrative, explaining a set of 
particular facts in religious and social history by the use of limited 
generalization, closely observing a scheme of chronology, and 
informed throughout by the author’s universal notions of the 
interplay of religion and society. These last are probably the 
origin of Professor Clark’s dissatisfaction with some historians of 
religion. The social sources of religious experience impress him 
mightily, and it may be that he presses the social aspects of re- 
ligion to the point where the self-generating powers of religious 
experience lose all meaning. But he has a point of view, firmly 
held and clearly stated.** At bottom, it is his idea of the role of 
religion in society that marks him off, not the use of a method 
unfamiliar to the historical craft. Like other Canadian historians, 
he is much indebted to the ancient tradition of historical writing. 

What Professor Clark does, as a sociologist accounting for the 
past, is pretty typical. True, the Webers and Paretos steer a 
different course. According to Talcott Parsons, theirs is the 
proper method of navigation: deductively formulated concepts, 
systematically worked out, and taking precedence over the method 
of empirical generalization. Where these efforts will end is still 
questionable, although their usefulness is beyond doubt. Mean- 
while sociologists dealing with history will probably continue to 
behave pretty much like historians, even though they cherish the 
dignity of science either as positivists or otherwise. Curiously 
enough, the professed followers of Comte have been conspicuously 


2S. D. Clark, The Social Development of Canada (Toronto, 1942), 1. 

Clark, Church and Sect in Canada, vii. 

*For another point of view see C. Mayer, ‘“‘The Problem of a Sociology of Religion” 
(Social Research, May, 1936). 
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inactive and the search for uniformities through comparison has 
made little headway. Among four fairly recent studies of revo- 
lution, for example, two have been the work of professional his- 
torians, and one of a political scientist.**° Toynbee’s study of 
civilizations, moreover, undoubtedly takes its place as the most 
ambitious project in comparative method, and, as an effort in 
marking out the grand destiny of man, it surpasses the achieve- 
ment of a Pareto or even a Sorokin. Sorokin’s Social and Cultural 
Dynamics* is far more limited in its scope, insisting on a cyclical 
tendency in all departments of human affairs that sometimes takes 
empiricism to the point of the grotesque. The richness of man’s 
art and literature can scarcely be fitted into a few simple categories 
such as Sorokin’s Ideational, Sensate, and Idealistic, these being 
the three phases of human evolution.*? 


IV 

This persistence of the methods of the historical craft outside 
its professional borders is hardly an accident. Traditional his- 
torical method has survived the ages and flourished in the recent 
past, not because it is the superstitious relic of a simpler time, but 
because it serves a useful if limited purpose in the affairs of men. 
It finds this purpose in what Whitehead describes as ‘“‘historical 
foresight.’’ Now historical foresight is something less than scien- 
tific prediction. There exist all manner of laws that might be 
applied to human affairs, but these never adequately cover the 
variety of alternative courses discernible in man’s experience. The 
“facts of history,’’ as Whitehead has said, “even private individual 
history, are on too large a scale. They surge forward beyond 
control.’’** Men are therefore ignorant of the future but not totally 
ignorant. Foresight is possible: the product of the historian’s 
insight, it can inform us through the usual historical method of 
how individual men behaved in the light of the historian’s uni- 
versal notions and thereby how they might behave in roughly 
similar situations.*® As yet the Toynbees, Webers, and Paretos 
have not risen above this humdrum level, although their efforts 
have transcended the modest achievement of most historians, and 
for that matter, most sociologists. Until they do, history and 
sociology will be more closely related than practitioners of these 
crafts may think. 
The University of Toronto. DAVID SPRING 


%The historians are C. Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (London, 1939) and 
R. B. Merriman, Six Contemporaneous Revolutions (Glasgow, 1937). The political 
scientist is G. S. Pettee, The Process of Revolution (New York, 1936). 
3%P. A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937). 
87See C. Brinton, ‘“‘Socio-Astrology’’ (Southern Review, III, 1937-8). 
38Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 108. 
39K. B. Smellie, Why We Read History (London, 1947), 75. 








HOW CANADA HAS VOTED: 1867 TO 1945 


OW has Canada voted? That seems a timely question in the 
year of a general election.* Fortunately, it is a rhetorical one. 
There is a very complete account of electoral votes in Canada, 
though to the best of my knowledge the record has never been 
assembled and analysed in its entirety. It should be useful and 
constructive to have such a record set forth for examination, and 
this paper seeks to do so by means of tables, which are the focus 
of the study. It is concerned only with federal elections, and deals 
with general elections alone, not by-elections. Furthermore, the 
results listed in the following tables pertain to members elected and 
not to the apportioning of the popular vote. The latter is some- 
times more revealing than the total of elected members; but it is 
omitted because of space limitations. 

The tables themselves should be regarded as photographic 
pictures of public sentiment at particular moments of time. The 
necessity of affixing a date to any table showing results by parties 
and provinces is apparent after a moment’s thought. The House 
of Commons has at all times been a relatively large body of men, 
varying from a theoretical total of 181 in 1867 to a maximum of 
245 as of present writing. Vacancies are always occurring: a few 
members are returned by more than one riding; some move on to 
the Senate; others resign to accept remuneration under the Crown; 
and some die while holding office. It is apparent that the precise 
number of Conservatives, Liberals, etc., will often undergo changes 
during the normal four-year life of a Parliament. Any tabulation 
of party strength, either for the entire House or for a province’s 
representation within the House, while true for a given moment of 
time, is not necessarily true six or twelve months later. Manitoba’s 
representation from 1896 to 1900 is a case in point. The election 
of 1896 has gone on the record as the instance when Manitoba 
voted for its own coercion in the matter of separate schools. Mani- 
toba voted for the Conservative party, which was pledged to 
remedial legislation to restore separate schools in the province. 
Specifically, the Manitoba poll was: Conservatives 4, Liberals 2, 
Independent 1. The Independent was D’Alton McCarthy who 


*This article was written before the results of the June, 1949 election were available; 
hence the last election included in the tables is that of 1945, and the textual commentary 
is presented on that basis. 
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was pro-Liberal.!. Hence the realistic verdict was: Conservatives 
4, Liberals 3—but still a vote for its own coercion. Ten months 
later, dual representation and voided elections resulted in the 
following: Conservatives 2, Liberals 5. And by early 1900, death 
and disaffection had given Manitoba’s representation a still differ- 
ent form: Conservatives 3, Liberals 3, Labor 1.2 Although the 
Manitoba instance is the most extreme to be found in Canada’s 
electoral history, it illustrates the necessity of dating tabulations 
of party strength. Unless otherwise stated, electoral figures as 
cited in the following tables represent the verdict of the country 
on the morrow of the general election. Such a point of time—and 
only this point of time—allows us to compare the reactions of all 
voting Canadians on the same basic issues at the same moment.’ 

The political preferences of the Maritime Provinces are the 
subject of Table I. The most obvious fact revealed by the table 
is the thorough-going loyalty of Maritimers to the two historic 
political parties. Prince Edward Island in a federal election has 
never bestowed its favour on anyone who was not either Con- 
servative or Liberal. Its loyalty has been the full 100 per cent. 
Only on two occasions has Nova Scotia, if we exclude the Liberal- 
Unionists who were not a third party in the usual sense of the term, 
given its favour to anyone outside the Conservative-Liberal fold. 





1As late as 1885, D’Alton McCarthy was regarded as Macdonald's logical successor 
in the leadership of the Conservative party. A stern Protestant, he opposed Macdonald's 
decision not to disallow the Quebec Jesuits’ Estates bill. The Manitoba School contro- 
versy made the breach irreparable. McCarthy served as legal counsel to the province, 
arguing its case in the courts and advising the province on the political and tactical 
implications as well. By 1896 the Conservative party had by-passed him four times in 
choice of leader. McCarthy campaigned in the election of that year as an Independent. 
He was elected for Simcoe North and Brandon. He chose to sit for the former; Clifford 
Sifton was subsequently elected by acclamation for Brandon. 

2N. Omer Cote, Political Appointments, Parliaments, and the Judicial Bench in the 
Dominion of Canada, 1896-1917 (Ottawa, 1917), 186 and 144; The Parliamentary Guide, 
1898-9 (Winnipeg and Ottawa, 1898), for political affiliations. The niceties of political 
nuance will be found in John W. Dafoe, Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times (Toronto, 
1931), 125-7, 199. 

3The one source of electoral figures which surpasses all others for accuracy, historical 
completeness, and accessibility is the various volumes of the Canadian Parliamentary 
Guide. The Guide is a quasi-official publication, it is an old and competently edited 
publication, and it is the source to which government documents themselves refer when- 
ever party affiliations are listed. Originally called the Canadian Parliamentary Com- 
panion, the first volume appeared in 1862. Thereafter at least one volume appeared 
for every Parliament, and since 1914 the Guide has been published annually. Basic seat 
totals throughout the essay were obtained from the Canadian Parliamentary Guide, 
1947 (Ottawa, 1947), 384-7. 

The accuracy of all figures has been checked against earlier Guides and other 
sources. Totals have been carefully completed if they failed to agree with the assigned 
seat quota. A score of members are difficult to classify; they are, however, fewer than 
one-half of one per cent of the total. A systematic check of Maritime results for 1867 
and 1872 would definitely enhance confidence and perhaps the accuracy of the figures 
themselves. But these are the usual exceptions. The Guide is reliable; and without 
this long series, any research into elections would be almost impossible. 
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Thereby it shows a 99.4 per cent degree of consistency. Only once 
has New Brunswick favoured third parties, thereby achieving a 
99.6 orthodoxy. 


TABLE I 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
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The record of Maritime voting, when scrutinized more closely, 
indicates three points worthy of comment. The first of these may 
seem contrary to Maritime free-trade traditions. It is the fact 
that, on the balance, the Maritime Provinces supported John A. 
Macdonald and his protective-tariff party. In 1878 Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia gave the Conservatives a strong majority ; 
though New Brunswick, to be sure, voted Liberal. The more im- 
portant point is that the verdict of 1878 was repeated. In 1882 
all three provinces returned decided Conservative majorities. 
Thereafter P.E.I. went Liberal; but in 1887 and 1891 Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick vigorously supported Macdonald. Well might 
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Sir Richard Cartwright be bitter. In 1876, as minister of finance 
in the existing Liberal Government, he had seriously considered 
raising tariff duties. The increase was admittedly for greater 
revenue (in the eighteen-seventies two-thirds of the federal income 
was obtained from tariff duties) but Sir Richard confessed it would 
give considerable incidental protection. He was dissuaded by the 
Maritime Liberals who argued that even an increase from 17% to 
20 per cent would cost the party dearly in the next election. So 
the die was cast. The Liberals remained low tariff whereupon the 
Conservatives became high tariff. Well might we of a later day 
examine the Maritime picture of the last quarter of the last 
century. Free traders have been the articulate members of the 
Maritime community. But it would seem that there were many 
protectionists who, unobserved to posterity, talked less but had 
quietly taken root. 

The second point for comment in Table I is the Maritime vote 
of 1917. In October, 1917, two months before the election, those 
Liberals who felt that conscription was necessary had joined forces 
with Sir Robert Borden, while the anti-conscriptionist Liberals re- 
mained under Laurier’s leadership. From the gossip of the market- 
place and the salons as well, we have heard that many farmers in 
Ontario and the West opposed conscription and voted for Laurier. 
We have seldom heard that the Maritimes gave Laurier a greater 
degree of support, Quebec excluded, than any part of Canada. 
P.E.1. accorded him half its seats, Nova Scotia one-quarter, and 
New Brunswick one-third. The full significance of this support 
emerges when one examines the nation-wide record of the Laurier 
Liberals. When final returns were in, the Conservatives had won 
115 seats and the Liberal-Unionists 38, making a Unionist total of 
153. The Laurier Liberals had 82: 62 from Quebec, 10 from On- 
tario and all the West, and 10 from the one area of the Maritimes. 
In terms of English-speaking Canada, the Maritimes gave Laurier 
as much support as all the rest of the country put together. In 
terms of the popular civilian vote, P.E.I. and Nova Scotia gave 
Laurier a clear majority, and New Brunswick more votes than 
seats.‘ 

A third point of note is the Maritimes’ verdict in 1925 and 
1926. From 1921 to 1945 the Maritimes have, on the balance, 
accorded Mackenzie King excellent support. But the deviation, 
of course, in the two elections of 1925 and 1926, when the mainland 
provinces voted decisively against the Liberals, arose from the 


‘The popular civilian vote is summarized in J. Castell Hopkins, The Canadian 
Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1917 (Toronto, 1918), 643. 
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acute Maritime grievances against the federal government. The 
lingering effect of the depression of the early nineteen-twenties, 
dissatisfaction with higher freight rates on the Intercolonial, and 
conviction that the Maritimes were not receiving their share of the 
benefits of Confederation had many repercussions. One reper- 
cussion was a protest vote at the polls. 

Before leaving the Maritimes, a matter of interpretation de- 
serves comment. We have said that in 1878 the Maritimes voted 
for the high tariff party. Some may challenge this as an in- 
terpretation unwarranted by the facts. They contend that an 
election is not a simple thing: many issues are involved, there is 
the impact of personalities, and there are always attending local 
circumstances. This is quite true. But to admit the complexity 
of an election is one thing; to dismiss electoral results as meaning- 
less is something else again. Not only in Canada but in all 
countries there is a tendency among many people, particularly 
when the results of an election deny cherished beliefs, to dismiss 
them by saying they mean nothing. To do so is to ignore one of 
the few measures of public opinion we possess. And it is an insult 
to the Canadian electorate, which on more than one occasion has 
gone to the polls with very positive ideas. Electoral results defi- 
nitely have meaning when interpreted in the light of various 
criteria. The minimum criteria are two. The issue as interpreted 
must have been important in the campaign; if it was secondary 
or received little attention, then it is not fair to say that a vote for 
the party is a mandate for the issue. National Policy was the 
Number One issue in the campaign of 1878 and 1882; thereafter, 
it was a primary plank in the Conservative platform. Secondly, 
the electoral verdict must be reasonably decisive. A close vote 
merits no definite conclusion. Had the Maritimes in 1878 elected 
22 Conservatives and 21 Liberals, one could not say they had 
spoken decisively. Actually the vote was 24to19. And in respect 
to the National Policy we have a third criterion not always avail- 
able. If the verdict is reaffirmed in subsequent elections, then the 
initial pronouncement was no mistake. The Maritimes as a whole 
regularly reaffirmed their faith in the high tariff party during the 
Macdonald era. In 1882 they gave the Conservatives 29 seats to 
14 for the Liberals; in 1887, 23 to 20; in 1891, 31 to 12. It is fair 
to say that for nearly two decades a majority in the Maritimes 
favoured a high tariff. Why they favoured it is another matter, 
with which we are not concerned here. 
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Moving westward, we come to the Central Provinces and 
Table II. Again one is impressed by the extraordinary loyalty of 
Canadians east of the Great Lakes to the two historic parties. By 
the most rigorous count Quebec has given them 98 per cent of its 
seats; and if we include Independent Conservatives and Inde- 
pendent Liberals with the parent organizations—for these splinters 
reflect family quarrels and not the birth of new parties—the figure 
is 99 per cent. In Ontario the proportion is a bit lower, but high 
withal: 97 per cent. Despite some degree of success in the pro- 
vincial elections, the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in 
Ontario has not so far affected the situation in the federal sphere. 

The Quebec figures are a forceful reminder that French Canada 
was Conservative long before it became Liberal. Until 1887, it 
proportionally returned far more Conservative members than On- 
tario and it was regarded as much the surer province. During the 
thirty years from 1857, when the historic Liberal-Conservative 
alliance was first tested at the polls, until 1887, Quebec only once 
returned a Liberal majority. In 1874 Alexander Mackenzie carried 
the province though by the slender margin of one seat. At all 
other times the Conservative margin of victory was substantial. 
Excluding the 1874 election, long-term averages for this thirty-year 
period show that Quebec Conservatives normally won two-thirds 
of the seats and the Liberals one-third.® Liberal strength was 
considerably greater, however, when Quebec was a Conservative 
province than Conservative strength was to be once Quebec be- 
came Liberal. The shift in political allegiance began in 1887, after 
Riel’s execution, and since 1891 Quebec has never returned a 
Conservative majority. 

In the election of 1896 that brought Laurier and the Liberals 
to power Quebec accorded its favourite son a good majority; it 
gave him a still better one in 1900. But in 1904 and 1908 the 
Conservatives registered slight gains and in 1911 made an impres- 
sive advance. Behind the startling 1911 verdict—Conservatives 
27, Liberals 37, Labor 1—lay not reciprocity, which was the issue 
throughout the rest of Canada, but nationalism—nationalism as 
first engendered by Laurier’s naval policy, fanned to white heat 
by Henri Bourassa and his isolationist preaching, and turned into 
political capital by Frederick Monk. Laurier, fully aware of 
events, was apprehensive. But few foresaw the extent of Con- 
servative inroads. 


’Returns for the period before 1867 are based on a study now in preparation. 
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In the conscription election of 1917, Quebec gave Laurier 62 
of its 65 seats, a then unprecedented majority. Throughout all of 
Canada, from 1896 until 1917, members elected by acclamation 
totalled no more than 20. The nation-wide total for the period 
1921-45 is only 3. In the province of Quebec in 1917, some 17 
members were elected by acclamation. Unanimity of opinion is 
likewise apparent in the number of easy victories, that is, contests 
in which the successful candidate has a 2 to 1 lead or better over 
the runner-up. Although such victories occur in every election, 
they are few. In the Quebec of 1917, some 29 Laurier Liberals won 
by margins of 2 to 1 or better—generally better. The Charlevoix- 
Montmorency member scored a 40 to 1 triumph, the Bellechasse 
member a 62 to 1 triumph. Acclamations and easy victories 
totalled 46; in other words, three-quarters of the 62 Laurier Liber- 
als were elected in what was virtually no contest. The other side 
of the picture should also be remembered. Of the three Unionists, 
all of whom represented Montreal constituencies, two were vic- 
torious by a 2 to 1 margin, while the third came within a few votes 
of achieving this margin.* The effects of the conscription issue were 
long lasting. In 1921 Quebec gave all 65 seats to the Liberals. 
Only once have the Conservatives made any real gains: in 1930 
R. B. Bennett, aided by the onset of the depression, captured 24 
seats. 

Ontario, that other colossus in representation, has even more 
seats at its disposal than Quebec. In 1867 it disposed for the 
Conservatives, in 1872 for the Liberals. In 1874, Ontario, pre- 
dominantly Reform-Grit-Liberal for a generation, gave the Liberals 
a landslide vote which was one of the greatest it was ever to give 
either party. The tables were turned in 1878. Riding to power 
on the wave of the National Policy, Macdonald received the best 
majority from his native province he ever had or ever would re- 
ceive. Thereafter the Conservative majority fell by about four in 
every election. After the verdict of 1887, Principal Grant, one of 
the shrewdest observers of Ontario politics, declared that the 
National Policy had won its last victory. But in 1891 the Old 
Flag, the Old Man, and the Old Party—plus general knowledge 
that age made it the Old Man’s last campaign—delivered another 
though still diminishing majority. 

Ontario’s return in 1896 shows considerable splintering. Read 
in terms of power and the issues of the day, it was: Conservatives 
44, Liberals 48. The Patrons of Industry, despite their name a 


®Basic sources are: Report of the Chief Electoral Officer, 13th General Election, 1917 
(Ottawa, 1920), 133-202; Canadian Parliamentary Guide, 1918 (Ottawa, 1918). 
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farmers’ party, had won 14 seats in the Ontario Assembly in the 
provincial election of 1894. At Ottawa, 3 Patrons sat on the Liberal 
side and voted with the Liberals. The 2 Independents were 
D’Alton McCarthy of Simcoe North, whose views we have ana- 
lysed, and his follower, William Stubbs. They, too, were friendly 
to the Liberals. An examination of the constituencies shows that 
in 1896 Ontario was a seething political cauldron. There was an 
agrarian movement which had 25 candidates contesting as many 
seats. The Manitoba School controversy, and the attendant issue 
of provincial rights, resulted in the McCarthyites putting 9 candi- 
dates in the field, while the more extreme Protestant Protective 
Association had 5. Third party candidates of all hues and colours 
totalled 48; and they secured a popular vote of 63,000 or 15 per 
cent of the total Ontario vote.’ Never before, nor again until the 
advent of the Progressives in 1921, did Canada witness such third 
party strength. 

By the time of the election of 1900, conditions had returned to 
those of the normal Conservative-Liberal contest. The Conserva- 
tives emerged with 55 seats, the Liberals with 37. Throughout the 
decade, Liberal representation remained virtually fixed at this 
point. And in 1911 Ontario all but annihilated the Liberals. It 
spoke in no uncertain terms: Conservatives 73, Liberals 13. It is 
a unique verdict; for if we exclude the special circumstances of 
1917, the province has never given such an overwhelming majority 
to any party. The issue was Laurier’s Reciprocity agreement with 
the United States and there can be little doubt that Ontarians had 
strong feelings on the matter. In 1917 the province again returned 
a sizable Conservative majority; and with the 12 Liberal-Unionists 
added, the Union Government had 74 of Ontario’s 82 seats. 

In 1921 Ontario divided three ways: Conservatives 37, Liberals 
21, Progressives 24—so far, the only time an Eastern Province in a 
federal election has been badly split by a third party. Ontario 
reverted to form in 1925. In 1926, however, it upset Arthur 
Meighen’s calculations. Having received an unusually good ma- 
jority the year previously, Meighen had high hopes in this election 
but he underestimated the impact of the Lord Byng-Mackenzie 
King controversy. The Canadian electorate pronounced in favour 
of Mr. King. Attention has seldom been focused on one aspect of 
that vote. In the election of the previous year, the Conservatives 
on a national basis had won 116 seats. They emerged from the 
1926 election with 91, a loss of 25 seats. The surprising thing is 

7Basic sources are: Sessional Papers, vol. XX XI, no. 13, Sessional Paper no. 20 


(Ottawa, 1897). Party affiliations will be found in Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 
1897 (Ottawa, 1897); and newspapers such as the Gazette, Globe, etc. 
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where they lost them: 22 of the 25 were lost in the traditional 
Conservative strongholds of Ontario (15 seats) and Manitoba 
(7 seats). 

To finish the story, in 1930 Ontario gave good support to R. B. 
Bennett. Then in 1935 and again in 1940, the province voted ina 
way it had not voted in sixty long years: in two consecutive 
elections ‘it returned sizable Liberal majorities. Conservative 
Ontario stands as a counter weight to Liberal Quebec. But one 
must remember that just as Quebec was not always Liberal, so, 
Ontario was not always Conservative. The Quebec shift from Con- 
servatism to Liberalism is well known and well recorded in political 
literature. But the other and earlier change in Ontario politics 
from a general cast of Liberalism to one of Conservatism has been 
dealt with less completely. Yet its magnitude was just as profound, 
the consequences just as significant. 

The turning point is the election of 1878. Let us compare 
Ontario’s political allegiance for the thirty years after 1878 with 
the preceding thirty years. During the period from 1878 to 1908 
Ontario voted in eight federal elections. It returned Conservative 
majorities seven times, a Liberal majority but once. In the earlier 
period, 1848 to 1878, it participated in nine general elections. Al- 
though electoral data for the period of United Canada have long 
remained buried, systematic investigation yields some additional 
facts to add to the standard accounts of the period.* The conditions 
determining the present approach must again be repeated. First, 
in tracing the outline we are still concerned with the results on the 
morrow of the election, not with results a year or two later when 
by-elections and other factors may quite properly have altered the 
picture. Secondly, attention will be focused on the way men 
voted, not on subsequent alliances or coalitions within the As- 
sembly. Thirdly, because party organization and discipline were 
more tenuous than in later years, it is often better—particularly 
for the decade of the eighteen-fifties—to regard each as a political 
group, or pole of opinion, rather than a party in the modern sense 
of the term. This should not obscure the fact that there were at 
all times two basic and competing groups: Reformers-Grits- 
Liberals and Tories-Conservatives-British Constitutionalists. That 
each had different names at different times does not affect the 


8For a pioneer study of party strength during the second half of this period, consult 
Paul Grant Cornell, “The Alignment of Political Groups in the United Province of 
Canada, 1854-64’ (CAN ADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Mar., 1949, 22-46). The article 
adds immeasurably to our knowledge of the politics of these years. The author not only 
shows party or group strength at the beginning of a legislative session, but subsequent 
alignments and realignments in light of major issues and personalities. 
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continuity of the political struggle. 

The election of the early winter of 1847-8 was a victory for the 
Reformers in both Canada West and Canada East. The same 
general result was repeated in 1851.19 In Canada West in 1854, 
the facts are less controversial than the interpretation sometimes 
placed on them. The Moderate Reformers (followers of Hincks- 
Morin) and the Radical Reformers, or Grits, together won a 
comfortable majority—39 seats to 26 for the Tories." Far from 
being a bloc, the two Reform groups disliked and distrusted one 
another. Shortly after the Assembly met, John A. Macdonald 
shrewdly took advantage of this dissension and, aided by other 
factors, wrought the famous Liberal-Conservative alliance. With 
one brief exception, the Conservatives were the ruling party from 
1854 to 1862. It is easy to conclude that the Conservatives won 
the election of 1854. But the Conservatives did not win the 
election. What the Conservatives did do, when the legislature met, 
was to turn defeat at the polls into an effective parliamentary 
alliance. It was clever politics—in the best sense of the term. 
But it should not hide the fact that at the polls Upper Canadians 
returned at least a nominal majority of Reformers. Perhaps, 
however, it is simpler not to include this election in our evaluation, 
because of the special circumstances connected with it. 

The election of the early winter of 1857-8 is clear cut. This was 
the year of George Brown’s victory in Canada West.!2 My own 
analysis of the 1861 election, constituency by constituency, shows 
that in Canada West the Conservatives won approximately 32 
seats and the Liberals approximately 33.1% Given the difficulties 
inherent in electoral analysis for this period, a close vote has but 
one reasonable interpretation: the electorate was evenly divided 
in its sympathies.14 The election of 1863 in Canada West was 


®Canada and Its Provinces (23 vols., Toronto, 1914), V, 51; John Charles Dent, The 
Last Forty Years (2 vols., Toronto, 1881), II, 99. 

10Canada and Its Provinces, 70; Dent, Last Forty Years, 253; Joseph Pope, Memoirs 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Alexander Macdonald (2 vols., Ottawa, 1894), I, 89 

"Cornell, “Alignment of Political Groups in the United Province of Canada,” 26. 

2John Boyd, Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. (Toronto, 1914), 115; Cornell, “Align- 
ment of Political Groups in the United Province of Canada,” 29; Dent, Last Forty Years, 
367; John Lewis, George Brown (London, 1926), 99; Pope, Macdonald Memoirs, 174. 

Members are listed in J. O. Cote, Political Appointments and Elections in the 
Province of Canada, 1841-1865 (Ottawa, 1866), 100-3. For party affiliations consult the 
Canadian Parliamentary Companion (2nd ed., Quebec, 1863). Party affiliations have 
been further verified by analysing early divisions in the Assembly (Journal of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, vol. 20, Quebec, n.d.). For a slightly different measurement of party 
a see Cornell, “Alignment of Political Groups in the United Province of Canada,” 

4]. A. Macdonald is on record that the Conservatives failed to carry Upper Canada 
in 1861 (Pope, Macdonald Memoirs, 231). Whatever the basis for Macdonald’s state- 
ment, extensive analysis reveals two things about Upper Canada: the electorate was 


virtually evenly divided; and the Conservatives made their best showing of any election 
of the later United Canada period. 
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decisive. A constituency by constituency analysis shows that the 
Liberals emerged with approximately 40 seats to 25 for the Con- 
servatives. In the Dominion period, we know from Table II that 
the Conservatives won in 1867, the Liberals in 1872 and 1874. 

Thus from 1848 until the National Policy election of 1878, 
Ontario divided indecisively in 1854 and 1861, returned a definite 
Reform-Grit-Liberal majority on six occasions, and a clear-cut 
Tory-Conservative majority but once. In the next thirty years, 
from 1878 to 1908, Ontario returned a majority of Conservatives 
in seven instances and the Liberals only once. In consequence, the 
election of 1878 appears as a watershed in Ontario’s political 
allegiance. The change was entirely in federal politics. In pro- 
vincial elections, Oliver Mowat and the Liberals continued to win 
election after election with monotonous regularity. Not until 
1905, almost at the end of this thirty-year period, did the Con- 
servatives capture the Ontario Assembly. The provincial picture 
heightens rather than lessens the change which occurred in federal 
allegiance. 

Here, then, is one of the major changes in Canadian politics. 
A consideration of causes is outside our terms of reference. Viewed 
in perspective, practically every province has altered its political 
allegiance at least once. So, too, has Ontario. Because of the size 
of its representation, any long-term shift in Ontario’s political 
allegiance is bound to have a major influence in Dominion politics. 


III 


Table III brings us to the Prairies. It is obvious that we are 
in a different political environment from anything hitherto en- 
countered. In its first six elections as a province of Canada, 
Manitoba elected 18 Conservatives and 9 Liberals. As has been 
said, it voted for its own coercion in 1896, although subsequent 
by-elections altered the balance to Conservatives 2, Liberals 5. 
But in 1900 Manitoba again returned its customary Conservative 
majority. Only once thereafter did the province support Laurier 
and that was in 1904, the year of his greatest Canada-wide triumph. 
In 1911 it spoke against Reciprocity—at least this is a fair con- 
clusion from the decisiveness of its vote—and in 1917 it spoke even 
more sharply against Laurier’s anti-conscription appeal. It should 

Members are listed in Cote, Political Appointments and Elections in the Province of 
Canada, 103-6; and their affiliations in the Canadian Parliamentary Companion (3rd ed., 
Montreal, 1864). They have been further verified by early divisions in the Assembly 
(Journal of the Legislative Assembly, vol. 22, Quebec, n.d.). See also: Boyd, Sir George 


Cartier, 130; Cornell, ‘Alignments of Political Groups in the United Province of 
Canada,”’ 37-40; Pope, Macdonald Memoirs, 250. 
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be noted that throughout the Prairies in 1917 the Conservatives 
obtained a majority in every province. 

The turning point in Prairie politics is the election of 1921. 
The agrarian Progressive movement won 37 of the Prairies’ 43 
seats; and with 3 from British Columbia, 24 from Ontario, and 1 
from New Brunswick the Progressive party emerged 65 strong. 
It was a striking third-party debut, and it would be difficult to find 
a parallel in the political history of any of the great democracies, 
But the Progressive star which rose so rapidly in 1921 declined as 
quickly. In 1925 they captured but 22 of the Prairies’ 54 seats, 
and their national total fell from 65 to 25. In the following year, a 
schism long inherent in Progressive ranks became openly apparent. 
The Manitoba Progressives had for sometime favoured a broadening- 
out policy which would include other social-economic groups than 
the farmers and would seek to co-operate with the Liberal party. 
Alberta, on the other hand, remained the citadel of agrarian ex- 
clusiveness. It is hardly surprising that in 1926 Manitoba elected 
7 Liberal-Progressives; while in Alberta the term Progressive was 
dropped entirely and the contingent openly called itself the United 
Farmers of Alberta—which as far back as 1921 they had always 
regarded as their true name. By the end of the decade, the 
national Progressive party was a negligible factor. 

But the Progressive imprint on the Prairies was lasting. There- 
after political allegiances were never quite the same. To resume 
with Manitoba, in 1930 the province once again gave its customary 
majority to the Conservatives. It is the last time it has so voted. 
Beginning in 1935, Manitoba has consistently returned Liberal 
majorities. The election of 1940 marks the first time the province 
ever went Liberal twice in a row. Since 1935 it has elected more 
Liberals than in its entire history up to that year. 

Saskatchewan has been traditionally and strongly Liberal. 
Only twice as a province of Canada has it returned an appreciable 
number of Conservatives—1917 and 1930—and only in the former 
instance was it a majority return. Only once, in 1921, did it accord 
the Progressives a majority; and in provincial politics, Saskatche- 
wan was the one Prairie Province which never had a United 
Farmers Government. But the influence of the Progressives and 
the United Farmers of Saskatchewan on the Saskatchewan Liberal 
machine was considerable. As might be fitting for the native 
province of the C.C.F., Saskatchewan in 1945 accorded 18 of its 
21 seats to that party. The provincial election of 1948, however, 
showed that the Liberals were far from extinct. What the advent 
of the C.C.F. does signify is that for the first time in its history 
Saskatchewan has a healthy two-party system. 
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Alberta is’a law unto itself. Until 1911 it was seldom ardently 
one thing or the other; and on the eve of the 1921 election, its 
representation had comprised 15 Conservatives and 15 Liberals. In 
no province did the coming of the United Farmers result in a 
sharper break with the past; nowhere was the new credo held with 
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such zeal and purity. In Alberta federal and provincial elections, 
the United Farmers swept everything before them for fourteen 
years. They in turn were swept aside by the Social Credit party 
in 1935. The latter has always won a satisfactory majority of 
Alberta’s federal seats. As for the traditional parties, since 1921 
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they have received only the crumbs from Alberta’s table. And the 
C.C.F., despite its great efforts, can with justice complain that it 
has failed to share in even the crumbs. 

Crossing the Rockies, we reach British Columbia and Table IV. 
Even a cursory glance shows what a source of strength it has been 
to the Conservative party. From the election of 1872 through to 
that of 1891, it returned 36 Conservatives for 36 seats at its dis- 
posal. Beginning in 1896, it gave the Liberals real cause for hope, 
and in 1904 opportunity for downright jubilation. But favour isa 
fickle mistress as 1908 too well showed. In 1911 the province 
rejected Laurier and reciprocity, and in 1917 it spoke even more 
vehemently against the no-conscription policy. Throughout the 
nineteen-twenties it gave little comfort and less support to Mac- 
kenzie King. Yet in 1930, measured by its own previous standards, 
British Columbia by no means gave R. B. Bennett an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Percentage figures show that Bennett’s support 
throughout the country was greater than anything he received in 
British Columbia. Beginning in 1930, in fact, there has been a 
marked change in the province’s political allegiance. There has 
been some splintering and the C.C.F. has made respectable gains. 
But the real beneficiary has been the Liberals who, since 1930, 
have won more British Columbia seats than in the entire preceding 
period. If one examines the provincial elections since 1933, the 
Conservative débacle appears even greater, with the Liberals again 
the principal beneficiary. 

The Yukon has been remarkably consistent in its expression 
of opinion. If consistency is a virtue, we have now reached the 
most virtuous part of Canada. 


IV 


The last two tables show the rise and decline of party strength. 
They summarize elections in terms of obvious time periods and 
parties by natural political groups. Because percentages are more 
meaningful than the number of members elected, they appear in 
italics.’ 

Prince Edward Island for the period 1874-1945 has given 37 
per cent of its seats to the Conservatives and 63 per cent to the 
Liberals. Quebec excluded, it has been the most Liberal of any 
province. In the Macdonald years it was the least enthusiastic 

16Seven political groups are listed: Conservatives, Liberals, and C.C.F., with the 
independent members of each given to the parent party; Liberal-Unionists; Pro- 
gressives, Liberal-Progressives, and the United Farmers of Alberta; Social Credit—New 


Democracy; and the remainder, the splinters of Canadian politics, collected under the 
rubric of Others. Percentages have been computed to the nearest whole unit. 
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for the Old Man and the Old Party, giving them but 37 per cent 
of its seats. During the Laurier years, it divided its favour evenly. 
It has given Mackenzie King 3 out of every 4 of its seats, making 
it in the recent period the most Liberal of any province, Quebec 
again excluded. Nova Scotia accorded Macdonald 52 per cent of 
its seats and Laurier 62 per cent. The recent period shows a 
Liberal recession and a Conservative gain, the result of the protest 
vote of 1925 and 1926. New Brunswick from 1867 to 1945 has 
divided its favour about as evenly as possible. Until 1896 it was 
Conservative, though tepidly so (51 per cent). Its support to the 
Liberals in the Laurier years was somewhat firmer (56 per cent). 
The modern period reveals that 56 per cent of its seats have been 
won by the Conservatives. Stated otherwise, New Brunswick has 
been more Conservative during the Mackenzie King period than 
in the days of Sir John A. Macdonald. In fact more Conservative 
than at any previous time in its history. In these respects it is 
unique among ‘the provinces of Canada. 

Quebec percentage figures show how much more Conservative 
was the French-speaking province in the days of Macdonald than 
Ontario: 60 per cent as against Ontario’s 52. When the change 
occurred in 1896, it was decisive. But a seat return of approxi- 
mately 80 to 20 does not make Quebec solidly Liberal. The seat 
return since 1921, approximately 90 to 10, does permit calling 
Quebec solidly Liberal. 

The Ontario percentages are in many ways the most interesting 
part of Table V. During the Macdonald years, Ontario gave the 
Conservatives 52 per cent of its seats and the Liberals 48 per cent. 
Although Macdonald won a handsome majority in 1878, there were 
two previous Liberal victories to be offset while the trend of later 
elections was toward equality. After 1896 there is an abrupt 
change. In the period 1896-1917, Ontario awarded the Conserva- 
tives 63 per cent of its seats and the Liberals 34 per cent. The 
figure 63 per cent is arresting. If throughout Tables V and VI we 
examine the political preferences of settled areas with a healthy 
two-party system and indigenous party traditions, the following 
conclusion emerges. No province of Canada during any great 
period ever voted so strongly Conservative as Ontario in the period 
essentially dominated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier.” It seems apparent 
that Ontario did not approve of Laurier, or, more accurately, that 
it did not approve of the policies of the Liberal party. It is also 
apparent that Liberal policies from 1896 to 1917 did much to con- 

17Many parts of the West in the Macdonald period gave the Conservatives 100 per 


cent of their seats. But the West was thinly settled and party traditions largely an 
importation. 
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solidate Ontario’s allegiance to the Conservative party. 

Let us, then, gather together some of the more obvious aspects 
of Ontario’s change to a decided Conservative allegiance during 
the period under discussion. The facts suggest the following pic- 
ture. The new credo was adopted in 1878; by 1891 it was seriously 
questioned though it was rejected only once, in 1896, and then by a 
narrow margin; it emerged in 1900 strongly reaffirmed. Thus the 
early history of Ontario’s allegiance to the Conservative party 
indicates two phases: the years before 1900 when initial conviction 
was followed by doubts, and those after 1900 which were years of 
constant reaffirmation. The reasons for the change await scrutiny. 
To the many factors which contributed to the change, another 
should be added: the electoral factor. Anyone who has studied 
electoral returns from 1861 to 1900 is well aware that both parties 
carried many of their Ontario ridings by the narrowest of margins, 
for example 10 to 30 votes. With the possible exception of Nova 
Scotia, no province had as many closely contested ridings. What- 
ever the individual factors, in toto they wrought one of the major 
changes in the history of Dominion politics. 

Thelastsection of Table V summarizes the five Eastern Provinces. 
As the Macdonald period gave way to the Laurier period, party 
strength approximately reversed itself. Mackenzie King has found 
more favour with the people of Eastern Canada than did his il- 
lustrious predecessor. And a perusal of the three periods along 
strict party lines reveals decreasing Conservative strength and in- 
creasing Liberal strength. 

Table VI describes the West. Manitoba throughout Dominion 
history has returned more Conservatives (36 per cent) than Liberals 
(34 per cent). The former won 67 per cent of all seats in the 
Macdonald period and 58 per cent in the Laurier years. Between 
1921 and 1945, they won but 19 per cent. At the same time, 
Liberal strength rose to 37 per cent, while the Progressives, C.C.F., 
and other groups received 44 per cent of the province’s seats. The 
popular conception of the Liberal West to the contrary, Manitoba 
has been strongly Conservative—at least until 1921. Since that 
time, the Conservatives have fallen on evil days. 

Saskatchewan’s percentages for the entire period are rather 
surprising. Despite the many and strong Liberal majorities the 
province so regularly produced, the Liberals have held but 51 per 
cent of the seats. It is a forceful illustration of the inroads made 
by third parties. And the Saskatchewan Liberals were particularly 
vulnerable. With the province so overwhelmingly one party, it 
follows logically that third party gains could only be achieved at 
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their expense. 

Alberta’s percentages are, as one would expect, unique. The 
Conservatives have won but 18 per cent of the seats and the 
Liberals 24 per cent. Only Saskatchewan has been less Conserva- 
tive and no province has elected fewer Liberals. The period since 
1921 has been a trying one for both of the traditional organizations, 
and together they have won but 28 per cent of the seats. Alberta’s 
own parties, the Progressive-United Farmers and Social Credit, 
have obtained a comfortable 69 per cent, while the remaining 3 per 
cent consists entirely of Labor representatives. 

British Columbia throughout Dominion history has given no 
less than 62 per cent of its seats to the Conservatives. If Quebec 
is the outstanding Liberal province, British Columbia is the first- 
ranking Conservative Province. In the Macdonald period, it ac- 
corded the party 100 per cent support and during the Laurier years 
a strong 61 per cent. In the recent period Conservative strength 
has decreased to 48 per cent which, however, is less of a drop than 
in Manitoba. The figure 48 per cent is, however, deceptive in that 
it glosses over important differences in time. From 1921 through 
1930 the Conservatives won 65 per cent of the seats contested, 
whereas since 1935 they have won but 30 per cent. 

The most interesting part of Table VI are the percentages for 
the three Prairie Provinces. For the seventy-year period as a 
whole, 24 per cent of Prairie delegates to Ottawa have been Con- 
servative, 38 per cent Liberal, and the other 38 per cent a composite 
group. The Prairies were Conservative in the Macdonald years 
by a ratio of 3 to 1; in the Laurier years each of the traditional 
parties won 43 per cent of the seats contested; while in the Mac- 
kenzie King period the Prairie vote has been widely dispersed 
among many parties. What, then, is left of the popular conception 
of the Liberal West? The term “Liberal West’’ has meaning if it 
is carefully defined. First, the Prairie West has long been liberal 
in the generic sense of the term. It has favoured and on occasion 
has organized parties aiming at a more equitable distribution of 
the national income. But between liberal with a small / and Liberal 
in the party sense, there is a world of difference as Mackenzie King 
could well affirm as he saw electoral returns come in the night of 
December 6, 1921. Secondly, geographically the Prairie West has 
been Liberal to the following extent. Saskatchewan has definitely 
been Liberal. Manitoba has been Liberal since 1935, though earlier 
it was Conservative. Alberta it is best to omit entirely: from 1887 
to 1917 it elected 15 Conservatives and 15 Liberals; since that 
time it has always supported third parties. Last and in point of 
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time, the Prairies collectively were Liberal from 1896 up until but 
not including the election of 1917—it is the latter election which 
results in the equal balance. Also, the Prairies enpeutinnty were 
Liberal from 1935 to 1945. 

The final section gives the percentage vote for all Canada for 
the years 1867-1945. Though these figures are extremely general, 
they do make clear four major facts of Canadian electoral history 
during the period. The Liberals have won 2,230 of the 4,456 seats 
contested. Though the margin is slender, the Liberals have 
nevertheless won an absolute majority of all seats contested in 
federal general elections from 1867 through 1945. Secondly, as the 
Macdonald period gave way to the Laurier period, party strength 
was approximately reversed. Thirdly, despite the advent of new 
parties, Liberal strength has held up extraordinarily well since 
1921. Lastly, the agrarian Progressive group have won more seats 
in Parliament than any other third party to date. 


EDGAR PACKARD DEAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 





GABRIEL DUMONT’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
NORTH WEST REBELLION, 1885 


PON one occasion, while travelling with a companion, the 

Duke of Wellington amused himself by forecasting what might 

be found on the other side of each hill they approached. The 

Duke’s companion, very surprised at the success which attended 

the Duke’s efforts, commented upon them and received the reply, 

“Why, I have spent all my life in trying to guess what was at the 
other side of the hill.’”! 

Good generalship requires imagination in the sense of foresee- 
ing what the probable moves of the enemy may be; good military 
historiography requires not only imagination but the actual study 
of the documentary sources on each side. It is well known that 
military, like diplomatic history, is too often presented only from 
one point of view. A certain bias is unavoidable when the author 
is familiar with the movements of an army on one side of the hill 
but can only guess at those of the enemy on the other; an accurate 
picture of any war, campaign, or battle cannot be presented by 
a writer who is limited to the records, official and unofficial, 
available at one G.H.Q., but has nothing more than the conjectures 
of Intelligence as to what went on at the other. 

The recent publication by the University of Toronto Press of 
General Sir Fred Middleton’s Suppression of the Rebellion in the 
North West Territories of Canada, 1885 raises the question, what 
accounts of the North West Rebellion are available from the stand- 
point of the Métis? Accounts of the North West Rebellion from 
“the other side of the hill” are unfortunately very few and incom- 
plete. The Métis and Indians were not literate and their stories 
are more often based upon oral tradition than upon written docu- 
ments. There are, however, several Métis reports written by scouts 
present at the engagement at Fish Creek on April 23. These are 
to be found in the Dewdney Papers in the Public Archives of 
Canada. There is also the account attributed to Gabriel Dumont 
published in La Vérité sur la question Métisse in 1889.? 

Gabriel Dumont was the outstanding military figure of the 
Saskatchewan Métis. He was born in Assiniboia in 1838, the son 
of Isidore Dumont and Louise Laframboise, both Métis. Gabriel 

1B. H. Liddell Hart, The Other Side of the Hill (London, 1948), 7. 

*La Vérité sur la question Métisse (Montreal, 1889) is one of the many polemical 
works on the Riel question published in the province of Quebec after the execution of 
the Métis chief in 1885. It was compiled by Adolphe Ouimet, a Montreal lawyer, and, 
although it is quite frankly a volume of special pleading, it does contain articles, docu- 


ments, petitions, and letters written by people like Archbishop Taché, Louis Riel, and 
others, which are not without some value to the historian of the North West Rebellion. 
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was raised as a hunter. He received no education and remained 
illiterate all his life. At an early age he became famous for his 
prowess in the buffalo hunt and in 1868 founded a Métis camp 
on the south bank of the Saskatchewan River.* Dumont played 
little part in the Red River Rising in 1869-70, although he is said 
to have wished to oppose the entry of Wolseley’s troops into the 
settlement.‘ In 1884 Gabriel Dumont was one of the delegates 
sent to Montana to bring Louis Riel back to Canada to champion 
the rights of the Métis. As the natural leader of the half-breeds 
he commanded them throughout the rising of March-May, 1885, 
displaying considerable native military ability. Following the 
capture of Batoche on May 12 Dumont escaped and, after hiding 
in the neighbouring woods, fled across the United States frontier 
with Michel Dumas. In the United States he was lionized every- 
where he went and was presented to President Grover Cleveland. 
He remained in American territory for some time, having been 
joined by his wife after the death of his aged father. Subsequently 
he returned to Canada, but, being unable to adapt himself to the 
changed economy, he could not settle down to an agricultural 
existence. He sold his land and continued to live, as he had always 
done, by hunting and fishing. He died on May 19, 1906. 

In December, 1888 Gabriel Dumont gave an oral account of 
the events of the North West Rebellion which was transcribed by 
the recorder of Montreal, B. A. T. de Montigny. On January 
14, 1889 this account was read back to him in the presence of 
several witnesses before whom he solemnly declared that the story 
which had been read was true and that it had been written at his 
dictation.® 

The language of the Dumont account is simple, unaffected, 
and vigorous. The subjoined translation loses something of this 
latter quality although an attempt has been made to preserve as 
much as possible of the style of the original. There seems little 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the story as given below. It 
is not only in accord with the several existing Métis reports, but 
it holds together when compared with the accounts given by 
Middleton both in 1885 and later, with other contemporary ac- 
counts such as that written by Major C. A. Boulton of ‘‘Boulton’s 


8An account of the half-breed settlement at St. Laurent and the organization of the 
Métis camp under Gabriel Dumont may be found in G. F. G. Stanley, ‘“‘The Half-Breed 
‘Rising’ of 1875” (CANADIAN HisToRICAL REviEw, XVII, no. 4, Dec., 1936, 399-412). See 
also C. K. Sissons, John Kerr (Toronto, 1946), 85-92. 

4A. G. Morice, Dictionnaire historique des Canadiens et des Métis Frangais de I’ Ouest 
(Quebec, 1908), 100. 

5Ouimet, La Vérité sur la question Métisse, 150. The witnesses included L. B. 
Durocher, M.D.; N. H. Bourgouin (lawyer); N. Brouillet (clerk); A. Ouimet (lawyer); 
F. X. Mousseau, M.D.; H. A. Germain (lawyer); Charles Pagé (mechanic). 
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Scouts,” and with the evidence of witnesses at the various trials 
which followed the suppression of the rebellion. There are, of 
course, certain discrepancies between the Dumont and Middleton 
stories. The estimates of numbers involved and casualties inflicted 
vary considerably. But it is a well-known and easily understand- 
able weakness of military commanders to overestimate the strength 
of the opposition and the number of losses suffered by the enemy. 
Both Dumont and Middleton were trying to make the most of 
their military exploits; Dumont in particular was boasting of his 
prowess as a fighter. Discrepancies of this kind, however, give 
added interest and authenticity to the Dumont account rather 
than detract from it. 


GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston. 


(translation) 


On March 25th, 1885, being at St. Antoine de Padoue, which is half a mile from 
Batoche, when the mounted police appeared on the other side of the river, I asked 
Riel to give me 30 men so that we could go to Duck Lake and ransack our op- 
ponents’ storehouses. When I got there, Mitchell® had fled. I got Magnus Burn- 
stein,’ his clerk, to give me the keys to his warehouse, and helped myself to the 
contents. 

I then left with ten men to reconnoitre the road to Carlton, taking care to send 
scouts in advance. 

After midnight, my scouts, Baptiste Ouellet and Baptiste Arcand, saw two men 
on horseback go by, Ross and Astley. My brother Edouard, Philippe Gariépy,® 
Baptiste Deschamps, an Indian and I pursued them. Although my men were 
armed, I gave orders that they were not to harm anyone who did not resist. 

We caught up to them at Duck Lake, and I swooped down upon them. I took 
aim at them saying in Indian: ‘‘Don’t try to escape, or I'll kill you’. Ross said to 
me “I’m a surveyor’. I knocked him down off his horse. Seeing his revolver, I 
grabbed it from him, telling him ‘You're no surveyor, you're a liar’’. 

Astley escaped, and as my men wanted to kill him, I ordered them not to do 
anything to him. However, he fell off his horse and they seized him. We took them 
both disarmed to Duck Lake, and kept them prisoners. I told them that if they 
behaved, they would be well treated. 


*Hillyard Mitchell, a trader at Duck Lake. 

"Magnus Burston was subsequently tried for complicity in the rebellion but was 
discharged. 

SHarold Ross, deputy sheriff at Prince Albert: John W. Astley, civil engineer and 
land surveyor resident at Prince Albert. 

*Philippe Gariépy was later sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for complicity 
in the rebellion. 
_ _ Ross in his evidence at the trial of Louis Riel gave the following account of this 
incident: ‘‘Gabriel Dumont came to me and recognized me, and said how are you, you 
are a scout, and he told me to dismount, that I was his prisoner, and I refused to dis- 
mount, and they pulled me off the horse. They were all armed, every one of them. 
Gabriel Dumont then felt my revolver, he felt it under my coat, he got quite excited, and 
he went to take it away from me, and I drew the revolver out myself, and he held it, 
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We took possession of their horses. 
This man Ross whom I had taken into custody in this manner was a sheriff. 
He must have been very frightened because, in his testimony, he said we numbered 
fifty" when there were only 5 of us. He also claimed in the same testimony that his 
companion had kept him from shooting, he certainly didn’t have time to do so, 
because I jumped on him too fast. 

We were going out to stable our horses when someone shouted: “‘Here come the 
police’, but it was only three scouts whom my brother Edouard, Patrice Fleury, 
my brother-in-law James Short," and I chased and who escaped. Patrice Fleury 
said he saw Mackay" among those scouts. 

My companions had a lead over me in the chase after the fugitives, and I 
realized that they had fallen’into an ambush of some forty mounted policemen who 
were taking aim at them. I galloped my charger towards my comrades shouting 
at them to get off their horses. I myself dismounted, because I heard a sergeant 
swear he was going to kill me. I immediately aimed at him yelling ‘‘It is I who will 
kill you”. Then he emptied his rifle, putting it across his knees. I promptly 
pounced on him and knocked him over with the barrel of my rifle. When I lifted 
my gun up again a shot went off by accident. Then Thomas Mackay rushed at me 
saying ‘Be careful Gabriel’. I answered him, ‘“‘You’d better be careful yourself, 
or I'll blow your brains out’”’.. And I flung myself upon him. He turned his horse 
which had its back feet sunk in snow, and it reared up. I gave Mackay a push in 
the back with my rifle. He spurred his horse and it gave a leap forward and got 
away. Meanwhile, Mackay kept telling me, “‘Watch out Gabriel” and I kept re- 
peating too, ‘‘You’d better be careful yourself, or I’ll slaughter you”’ and I followed 
him with my gun. 

My brother had jumped into one of the police vehicles to capture the two men 
in it. But they whipped their horses and made him tumble out. The cart passed 
over him. 

There were about twenty double-yoked sleighs, and there were two men in 
each. Mackay commanded the retreat. I shouted at him, ‘‘What did you come 
here for?”’ He replied that he had come to talk to us. ‘But don’t run away like 
this,” I answered him, ‘“‘we were told that you would come with men, Where are 
they? You’re only one blockhead”’.™ 










































(witness showing how it was held holding his right hand to his stomach) and I was 
covered by an Indian on my right with a gun, and there were two more behind me. 
Guns were pointed at me, and Mr. Astley called on me not to shoot, better hand over the 
revolver” (The Queen vs Louis Riel, Ottawa, 1886, 34). 

Astley’s account was as follows: ‘‘I was about thirty or forty yards on ahead of Ross, 
and an Indian suddenly jumped alongside of me and pointed his rifle or shotgun at my 
breast. I turned around to see if my partner was prisoner too. I saw that he was, and 
that there were some sixteen or twenty of them all armed, and, as he was captured first, 
I thought it was best to give up quietly”’ (zbid., 27). 

'Ross said “‘We were taken prisoners by Gabriel Dumont and between sixty and 
one hundred men”’ (ibid., 34). 

2James Short was given seven years in the penitentiary for complicity in the 
rebellion. 

Thomas McKay, Scotch half-breed, resident of Prince Albert. Immediately prior 
to the rebellion McKay and Mitchell acted on behalf of Superintendent Crozier in ne- 
gotiations with Riel (G. F. G. Stanley, The Birth of Western Canada, London, 1936, 
324-5). 

4’McKay’s account of this episode was as follows: ‘‘I was told that Crozier wanted 
to send sergeant Stewart with teams, and an escort for the purpose of getting some 
provisions and flour from the store belonging to Mitchell, at Duck Lake, and that he 
wanted me to accompany the party, and we were to start at four o’clock the next morn- 
ing, that would be the 26th. The next morning came and we got up and got ready, 
sergeant Stewart sent out an advance guard of four men on ahead towards Duck Lake, 
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When I saw they were going to run away, I stopped my men from running 
after them. They weren’t numerous enough to check them, there were only three 
of them. 

We went back to Duck Lake, and we had scarcely let our horses out to eat, 
when we heard someone shout again,‘‘ Here come the police’. We immediately 
jumped on horseback, and without delay I had my men occupy a hillock which 
commanded the plain, and from where the enemy would have been able to level 
their guns on us. 

We were only a few men on horseback and a few men on foot, waiting for the 
police who had been reinforced by eighty men commanded by Crozier, who had 
rejoined Mackay’s forty runaways. They had a cannon with them.” 

I sent in pursuit of their scouts several men to whom I gave orders not to shoot, 
because Riel had asked us not to be the first to fire. 

I gave orders to my horsemen, who numbered 25, to go down into a hollow, 
where we were under shelter from the cannon. 

Crozier, accompanied by an English half-breed, approached one of our Indians 
who was unarmed and, it seems, gave him his hand. The Indian then tried to grab 
the gun out of the hands of the English Métis who was, I believe, John Dougall 
Mackay. This English Métis fired, and I think it was this rifle shot which killed 
my brother Isidore and made him fall from his horse, stone dead." 

































































to see if the road was clear; we followed with the teams and sleighs. I was riding on 
about a quarter of a mile ahead of the teams looking out. When I got within three or 
four miles of Duck Lake, I noticed some people lying in the snow, there were marks, I 
took them to be Indians. I noticed them communicating the signal by walking back- 
wards and forward; I suspected they were watching the trail. I got within about a mile 
and a half of Duck Lake; there is a ridge there a little to the north of the mail station; 
when I got there I saw some mounted policemen riding at a full galop, and immediately 
after them there were some mounted men, following them; I wheeled around and rode 
back as hard as I could make my horse go. There was a hill about a quarter of a mile 
away, I wanted to get there before they came. When I got within sight of the men I 
threw up my hands and told them to prepare and get their rifles ready. I told them that 
they were following the Mounted Police. I told them to get their rifles and said not to 
fire, whatever they do, I can ride out and if they want to fire they can have the first 
chance at me and you can defend yourselves. They were coming round the bluff, they 
were pretty close to the men, I saw they would overtake them, I knew they were excited, 
so I rode out as hard as I could, they then hauled up, all but one man who came right on 
and who never hauled up at all, it was Patrick Flary (Patrice Fleury). I asked them 
what they were about. They said: What are you about? I said we were going to Duck 
Lake, to get Mitchell’s provisions. They said there were a great many there. I asked 
whether they were at Duck Lake and they said yes. They said we had better go back. 
I turned around and went towards the sleighs, as I was getting near the sleighs, a party 
of perhaps 30 or 40 of them very excited, came upon us; they were yelling and flourish- 
ing their rifles; they were very excited. Gabriel Dumont was of the party; he was very 
excited, jumped off his horse and loaded his rifle and cocked it, and came up to me and 
threatened to blow out my brains, he, and some others threatened to use their rifles; I 
told them to be quiet, that two could play at the game. Dumont talked very wildly, he 
wanted us to surrender. He said it was my fault that the people were not assisting them, 
and that I was to blame for all the trouble. I told him we could not surrender, that I 
thought we had the best right to this property. Some of them jumped off their horses 
and went into the sleighs. I rode up and told the teamster to hold on to his horses. 
They made one or two attempts to snatch the lines, finally he fired his rifle over our 
heads; they all stepped off the road and we went on the road to Carlton” (The Queen vs 
Louis Riel, 21-2). 

Crozier’s whole force numbered fifty-six North West Mounted Police and forty- 
three Prince Albert Volunteers, ninety-nine in all. Dumont gives them a strength of 
120. They had a seven pounder gun with them. 

An account of this incident may be found in N. F. Black, History of Saskatchewan 
and the Old North West (Regina, 1913), 277. Black states that the first shot was fired by 
the interpreter Mackay, although Crozier claimed that the Métis fired first. 
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What makes me think that it was this shot which killed my brother is that this 
Métis had an interest in killing him, seeing that my brother was the only one armed, 

As soon as the shot was fired, the police and the volunteers commanded by 
Crozier, fired a round, and the Indian who was with my brother, was killed. 

All this happened without any parley taking place between the two sides. 

Charles Nolin, who at first had been full of boasting, had come with us to the 
fight, against his will. At the first shot, he fled, taking his sister-in-law’s cart, going 
off in the direction of Prince Albert where he gave himself up.!” 

As soon as the shooting started, we fired as much as we could. I myself fireda 
dozen shots with my Winchester carbine, and I was reloading it to begin again, when 
the English alarmed by the number of their dead,!* began to withdraw. It was time 
they did, for their cannon which until then had kept my infantry men from de- 
scending the slope, was silenced because the gunner, in loading it, put in the shot 
before the powder. My infantrymen then began to surround them. 

This first encounter had lasted half an hour. 

In their flight they had to go through a clearing, so I lay in wait for them 
saying to my men, “Courage, I’m going to make the red coats jump in their carts 
with some rifle shots’. And then I laughed, not because I took any pleasure in 
killing, but to give courage to my men. 

Since I was eager to knock off some of the red coats, I never thought to keep 
under cover, and a shot came and gashed the top of my head, where a deep scar can 
still be seen; I fell down on the ground, and my horse, which was also wounded, 
went right over me as it tried to get away. We were then 60 yards from the enemy. 
I wanted to get up, but the blow had been so violent, I couldn’t. When Joseph 
Delorme saw me fall again, he cried out that I was killed. I said to him, ‘‘Courage, 
as long as you haven't lost your head you're not dead’’. I then told Bte Vandal 
to take my cartridges and my rifle which was famous and which had a range of 
800 yards. 

All during the battle, this Delorme was at my side fighting like a lion. But 
before the fight, he had said to me: “I have never been under fire, if I am afraid, 
don’t spare me but keep me keyed up”’. 

While we were fighting, Riel was on horseback, exposed to the gunfire, and with 
no weapon but the crucifix which he held in his hand. 

Seeing me fall, my brother Edouard rushed forward to drag me down into the 
ravine, but I told him to go first to our men who seemed to be discouraged by my 
fall. He rallied them; they began to shout with joy and started shooting again. 
It was then my cousin Auguste Laframboise whom I had, only a few minutes before, 
been urging not to expose himself so much, fell close to my side. A bullet had struck 
his arm and passed through his body. I crawled and dragged myself over to him, 
saying to myself: “I am always going to say a little prayer for him”, but wishing to 
make the sign of the cross with my left hand, since my right side was paralysed, I 
fell over on my side and, laughing I said, ‘Cousin, I shall have to owe it to you”. 


17Charles Nolin was a Red River Métis, who had taken part in the Red River Rising 
in 1869-70. In 1875 he entered the Norquay Cabinet as minister of agriculture. Subse- 
quently he moved to the Saskatchewan valley. He disapproved strongly of Riel’s 
decision to take up arms. Forced to go to Duck Lake with the Métis he took advantage 
of the first opportunity to escape and took refuge at Prince Albert. He was always 
opposed to extreme measures and represented the conservative element among the 
Métis. He died in 1907 and was interred at St. Boniface (Morice, Dictionnaire historique, 
209-10). 

18The militia and police had, by this time, suffered ten killed; two fatally wounded 
and eleven wounded. Five of their horses had been killed or disabled (Stanley, Birth,of 
Western Canada, 328). 
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I should have liked to say for him the prayer which I made up when we had 
been blessed by the priest at Belton, in Montana,’® “Lord, strengthen my courage, 
my faith and my honour that I may profit all my life from the blessing I have 
received in Thy holy name’”’. 

This is an invocation which I have always said after my prayers, morning and 
night. This blessing we had received on leaving Montana had impressed Riel so 
much that he often asked me if I remembered it.?° 

When Riel saw Laframboise fall, he said to me, ‘‘Uncle, I am going to have our 
men on foot advance. I told him that would be like sending them into the lion’s 
den, and that he would do better to maintain the morale of those still on the 
battle field. 

The enemy was then beginning to retire, and my brother, who had taken com- 
mand after my fall, shouted to our men to follow and destroy them. Riel then 
asked, in the name of God, not to kill any more, saying that there had already been 
too much bloodshed. 

However, there was a captain whom the police called Morton,” a good shot, 
who was behind a tree and had killed two of our men; he was hit in the back while 
trying to get away. As he was screaming and suffering horribly, Guillaume Mackay 
thought he did him a service by shooting him in the head. 

The retreating men left behind nine dead and one man wounded in the leg. 
Since this last man wanted to continue shooting, Philippe Gariépy threw himself 
on him, wrenched his gun and bayonet from him and tried to hit him with his 
weapon. One of our men restrained Gariépy, and urged him to have pity on the 
miserable creature who was taken to Duck Lake. 

In the haste of their flight, Clarke” forgot to take along his wild cat fur cap. 

The vanquished left behind 4 or 5 carts and 8 uninjured horses, as well as 
several dead ones. In their carts we found some stove tops behind which they had 
hidden while firing. 

They did, however, remove the bodies of the dead mounted policemen, who 
could easily be recognized by their red uniforms, but they left on the ground the 
bodies of nine volunteers. I think they lost 16 men including captain Moore, who 
had a leg broken and amputated.” 

After the enemy had fled, my companions tied me on my horse, and we went 
to Duck Lake, where my wound, which was a deep one, was dressed. They also 
brought in the carts. 

We lost five men in this encounter: J.-Bte Montour, Joseph Montour, Auguste 
Laframboise, Isidore Dumont, and an Indian, Joseph Trottier (named after his 
godfather). 

The next day, March 26, 1885, Riel assembled his forces in two ranks and said 
to them, ‘“‘Give three cheers, Hurrah for Gabriel Dumont! thank God who gave 
you so valiant a leader’. 

We spent the whole day in prayer for our dead whose bodies we laid out in a 
house. They were buried the next day at St. Laurent. 


18Probably Fort Benton. 

°This was the occasion of the invitation to Louis Riel, then teaching school in 
Montana, to return to Canada to champion the rights of the Métis of the Northwest. 
The invitation was borne to Riel by a delegation including Michel Dumas, Moise 
Ouellet, James Isbister, and Gabriel Dumont. 

*Captain John Morton, a farmer from Bruce County, Ontario, was a wena 
officer in the Prince Albert Volunteers (C. P. Mulvaney, The History of the North Wes 
Rebellion of 1885, Toronto, 1885, 32, 42-3). 

2]_awrence Clarke, chief factor, Hudson’s Bay Company, and member of the 
Council of the Northwest Territories for the district of Lorne. 

*%Captain H. S. Moore of the Prince Albert Volunteers. 
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We had captured from the enemy 12 or 13 muskets, some ammunition, and five 
double waggons; but they had saved their cannon. 

The day after the funeral of our friends, I told Riel that it was a shame to 
leave exposed to the dogs the bodies of our dead enemies who, perhaps bore no more 
ill will against us than we against them. I suggested that we send a prisoner to 
Carlton to tell the English to come and get their dead. Riel intimated that perhaps 
they would be afraid to come and ask for them. So I told Riel that I would send a 
letter with this prisoner giving my word of honour that neither Indian nor Métis 
would harm them while they performed this duty. On Riel’s agreeing, I signed a 
safe conduct for whoever should come to claim the bodies. 

When the man carrying my message arrived at Fort Carlton, the authorities 
took him prisoner as a spy, and panic took possession of the police, who abandoned 
the fort during the night after setting fire to it and destroying the stores.* They 
marched out, guided by an old Canadian Métis called Flat Side of a Dog. But the 
French Métis in the fort tried to save the stores. Asa matter of fact they succeeded 
in putting out the fire in the shop, but the warehouse was destroyed. 

The police took refuge at Prince Albert, fifty miles from Fort Carlton. I wanted 
to prepare an ambush with a few of my men in a large spruce wood through which 
the men of the police would have to pass. We could have killed a lot of them, but 
Riel, who was always restraining us, formally opposed the idea. 

It was only at Prince Albert, three days later, that the prisoner we had released, 
and whom they had taken as a spy, was able to get the refugees to understand that 
the letter he carried might contain a good proposal. The English Métis then de- 
manded that it be shown to them. How surprised they were to find that it left 
them free to go and get their dead, and even offered them help in this task. The 
English Métis were especially interested in this proposition, because it was their 
dead who lay on the field of battle, the police having taken care to collect their own. 

They therefore sent three men from Prince Albert to fetch their dead, whom 
we had placed in an old house, where they would be sheltered from any desecration. 
Several of our men helped them put the dead into wagons, and turned over their 
wounded man to them. 

The next day or the day after, Riel made us leave Duck Lake, after setting fire 
to the buildings, with the exception of the mill. 

We crossed the river in order to go to Batoche. 

About twenty days after, we learned, from our scouts who had gone as far as 
Qu’Appelle, about 260 miles from Batoche, that Middleton was on the way.” 

We were then 350 men all told, of whom 200 were armed. I proposed we go 
ahead of the troops, harrass them by night, and above all prevent them from 
sleeping, believing this was a good way to demoralize them and make them lose 
heart. But Riel did not agree, saying that this was too much like the Indians, and 
that besides in this way we might be in danger of firing on our Canadian friends. 
For my part I would have done so without scruple, and I would even willingly have 
blown up the railway, because I wouldn't consider as our friends those who joined 
the English, to kill and plunder us. Riel used to tell me: “If you knew them, you 
wouldn’t try to treat them in that way”’. 


*Fort Carlton was abandoned on the unanimous decision of a council of war of 
police and militia. The Prince Albert Volunteers were anxious to return to protect their 
homes, and Prince Albert, rather than Carlton, was the strategic centre of the territory 
of Saskatchewan. The fire mentioned by Dumont was accidently caused by hay used 
for bedding having been scattered too close to the stove in the quarters occupied by the 
non-commissioned officers (Stanley, Birth of Western Canada, 330). 

%One of Dumont’s men, Jérome Henry, served as a teamster in Middleton's column. 

Reports by Henry and another scout named Carritre are to be found in the Public 
Archives of Canada, Dewdney Papers, VIII. 
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Be that as it may, we were obliged to give up the idea of meeting our enemies 
on ground favourable to us, and, I am sure, we should have made them so edgy that 
at the end of three nights they would have been at each others’ throats. 

I yielded to Riel’s judgment, although I was convinced that, from a humane 
standpoint, mine was the better plan; but I had confidence in his faith and his 
prayers, and that God would listen to him. 

We therefore set up our tents at Batoche, following the route of the troops, by 
our scouts, who saw them every day. They were going towards Clarke’s Crossing 
thirty miles above Batoche. 

A few days later, two of our scouts, Elzéar Parisien, Métis, and Yellow Blanket, 
an Indian, saw thirty mounted police who were barring the road on the way to 
Batoche. 

Our scouts, who were pursued, took to the prairie. Since Parisien’s horse did 
not run fast, three of the police caught up to him and opened fire; but the Indian, 
who had a good steed, held them by remaining behind, and replying to their fire 
with his rifle. However, Parisien hesitated to let his comrade expose himself in 
this way, and they stayed together. By ill luck the Métis upset his powder horn, 
and as he had only enough left for a few shots, he saved it in case they might be 
captured. Danger was imminent. Then, the Indian, who was a catholic, said to 
the Métis: “Brother, we must pray to the Almighty’’, and they began to pray 
out loud. 

Thus they reached a wooded spot where the police gave up the chase.” 

When they arrived at the camp at Batoche, Riel gave a horse to the Indian, in 
recognition of his fine conduct. 

Each day, Middleton’s troops kept increasing in numbers, and about a month 
after the Duck Lake affair, they totalled about 1600 men,?’ which were divided in 


two columns, one on each side of the river, protecting the ferry-boats that carried 
provisions. 


According to Middleton’s report the left column comprised :?8 
The field battery from Winnipeg; 
The 10th Royal Grenadiers; 
French’s scouts 


_ *This episode is not confirmed by Middleton, Boulton, or any other contemporary 
writers. 
27Middleton’s force actually totalled a little over 800 men (Sir F. Middleton, Sup- 
pression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories of Canada 1885, Toronto, 1948, 28). 
*8The composition of Middleton's force was as follows 


Left Column Strength 


The 10th Royal Grenadiers, Lieut. Col. Grassett commanding. 250 
Two guns, Winnipeg Field Battery, Major Jarvis commanding. 50 
Detachment from A Battery, Lieutenant Rivers Commanding. 23 
French’s Scouts, Captain French commanding. 20 
Detachment of Boulton’s Scouts, under Sergeant Brown. 30 


total 373 


Right Column 
90th regiment under Major Mackeand. 
A Battery, R.C.A., under Captain Peters. 
C Company, Permanent Force under Major Smith. 
Scouts, under Major Boulton. 


total 440 
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The right column comprised :— 
A Battery of the R.C.A.; 
Half of “C’’ company of the Infantry School Corps; 
The 90th Rifles of Winnipeg; 
Boulton’s scouts. 
On April 23, they had marched as far as McIntosh’s farm, 18 miles from Clarke’s 
Crossing. 

When our scouts warned us of their advance, I had it pointed out to Riel that 
he was giving the enemy too many advantages, and I proposed to harry them during 
the night in order to hold up their progress and give our allies®® time to arrive. 

As a matter of fact, I had on my own sent several envoys, Isidore Parenteau 
and Louis Letendre, on snowshoes, to the Assiniboine camp, at Battle River, in the 
Eagle Hills, 120 miles from Batoche, to invite the assistance of these Indians and 
the Crees. Already these tribes had smoked the tobacco I had previously sent, 
which meant they responded to my invitation. And I had charged the chiefs of 
these tribes to send on a bit of tobacco to Big Bear, who also had smoked it. Pound- 
maker had told me that he and his men would remain sitting on their heels, ready to 
stand up again at the first signal. 

In another direction, I had sent Francois Vermette and Napoléon Carriére on 
snowshoes to Round Prairie to present some tobacco to a party of the Sioux and to 
the Métis Trottier. 

The envoys had skirted Saskatoon, (arrow-wood) where the Orangemen had 
started an establishment. 

On their return, the Sioux, with their chief, White Cap, were obliged to go by 
way of Saskatoon, and the Orangemen wanted to stop them. They asked Charles 
where he was going. Trottier replied that he was going to fight. ‘And the rest of 
you”’ they asked the Sioux, ‘‘what business have you to be going to fight?”’ White 
Cap replied that the Métis were their brothers, and they were going to help them.*” 

The Orangemen let them go on their way, and well they might, for there were 
some sixty Sioux and a dozen Métis, all very resolute. 

Two miles from Saskatoon, they saw an old Irishman, who, although a catholic, 
was afraid of this band, and attempted to save himself, his wife and his child as 
best he could by fleeing over the crusty snow. Trottier had them followed in order 
to reassure them. Young Rémi Trottier caught up with them and found them with 
their bare feet on a blanket they had stretched out on the snow to protect them. 
Trottier and his son put them on their horses and took them to the camp where 
they got warm again. They confessed that they had taken the Indian party for 
some Orangemen who didn’t like them. 

This detachment arrived at Batoche singing and shouting war cries,—some 
were on horseback, others in carts, and several on snowshoes—a few days before 
the first engagement with Middleton. 

We then took possession of the houses in Batoche, after having packed off the 
women and children to a safe place. 





2°T.e., the Indians. 

8Gerald Willoughby, a trader and storekeeper of Saskatoon, stated at White Cap’s 
trial that several parties were sent out by the people of Saskatoon to persuade White 
Cap to go back to his reserve. He contended that White Cap had been forced by the 
Métis to enter the rebellion. He said ‘‘. . . when we told this half-breed that we under- 
stood that White Cap did not want to go up, he said White Cap could speak for himself, 
and I turned around then to White Cap and I asked him if he was going to the front, and 
he said he did not know; just shrugged his shouldersand said he did not know, and he 
apparently did not know what to do” (Canada Sessional Papers, 1886, no. 52, 47: The 
Queen vs White Cap). The court accepted White Cap’s plea and he was discharged. 
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When our envoys arrived at the Assiniboine camp, an English government 
instructor had already been killed in the Eagle Hills, by Mosquito’s band, who had 
been put out of the fort by this brutal instructor. Then one of the young men, 
attempting to get in by force, received a blow from the instructor’s axe; one Indian 
shot an arrow at the instructor. The young man that the instructor had aimed at 
with the axe wrenched it out of his hands and shattered his skull with it.*! 

The envoys reported to us that the Assiniboines and the Crees, with Pound- 
maker at their head, agreed to join us, but that first, they had to take the fort on 
the Battle River, between the Battle River and the Saskatchewan.” 

Poundmaker had, for this purpose, enlisted the help of a group of Métis, 
established 150 miles from Batoche, on the Saskatchewan River, at a place called 
Horse Butte, at the mouth of the Turtle River, to march against the government 
of the Dominion. These Métis had also sent us envoys, Joseph Jobin, Athanase 
Falcon and Alexandre Vermette, to ask us what was happening, and to send some- 
one to explain the situation to them. 

The Assiniboines also had made a request that I send a Sioux to explain things 
to them. 

I theretore sent them back the same three and a Sioux, the son of Corbeau 
Corps-Téte, as well as Alexandre Cayen, José Arcand, Pierre Vandal, and three 
others, ten in all, to urge Big Bear’s people to come to join us. 

A few days later, after having learned that a detachment of police was coming 
from Prince Albert to reinforce the garrison at Battleford, I send Norbert Delorme 
and an Indian to warn Poundmaker to hurry to besiege the fort. 

The time was so well chosen that there were then in the Fort only thirty police- 
men, who were constantly at odds with some thirty Métis who were there. 

It appears however that Delorme and the Indian who accompanied him, did 
not fulfil their mission, and that they stayed with Poundmaker’s people amusing 
themselves. Although I never saw Delorme again, I did see the Indian later, when 
I refused to employ him, since I had lost confidence in him. 

While our envoys were negotiating Middleton was advancing. 

Impatient to meet him, and convinced that it was wrong to let him move about 
as he wished, I notified Riel that I could no longer follow his humanitarian counsels, 
and that I had decided to go and fire on the invaders and that my men backed me 
up in this. 

Riel then said to me: ‘‘All right! do as you wish’’. 

We set out at dusk, the night of April 23rd. Our band consisted of 200 men: 
Métis, Sauteux, Crees, Sioux and Canadians. Riel accompanied us. At our halts 
he made us recite the rosary. 

Eight miles from Batoche, at the farm of Roger Goulet, who had fled, I had 
two of his cows slaughtered for food. We were scarcely through supper when two 
Métis, Noél Champagne and Moise Carriére, who had stayed at Batoche, with my 
brother Edouard and some thirty men to guard the place, came to warn us that the 
mounted police were coming, by the Qu’appelle road, to surprise Batoche, and that 
Edouard wanted thirty men and either Riel or myself. I replied that I had set 
out in order to go and attack Middleton and that I wouldn’t go back, Riel agreed 
to comply with Edouard’s request, and I gave him fifty men from my force. 

It was daybreak before we were in sight of Middleton, who was encamped at 


31The farm instructor, James Payne, was killed by Ikta, an Assiniboine Indian on 
March 30, 1885. At his trial at Battleford on October 5, 1885, Ikta pleaded guilty toa 
charge of murder and was executed (ibid., no. 52a, 12-3: The Queen vs Ikta). 

®The name given by Dumont to the North Saskatchewan River was Rivitre du Pads. 
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the McIntosh farm.* 


I thought it wise to retire and go and wait for the enemy at Fish Creek Coulee, 
known among us as Little Beaver River, which flows from west to east, into the right 
of the Saskatchewan river.** The Tourond family lived on the right bank of this 
stream. 

I had given orders not to follow the road from Clarke’s Crossing to Dumont's 
Ferry cutting across the coulee at the Touronds’, in order not to leave any tracks, 
but this order was not followed by our young men, who allowed themselves to 
become involved in chasing cattle. 

I set out about four in the morning with Napoléon Naud, to reconnoitre the 
enemy camp, and I went ahead about half a mile from the place where I left him. 
I dismounted on a piece of high ground. As I saw the enemy scouts pursuing our 
scouts, I tried to draw them into the woods. I heard them sounding the bugle, but 
they didn’t dare to follow us. 

We returned to the Touronds’ place where I had a bull killed for breakfast. 

Around seven o'clock, a scout, Gilbert Berland, warned us that a column of 
about 800 men was advancing upon us. I therefore placed 130 of my men, in a 
hollow, on the left bank of Fish Creek, opposite the Touronds’ house, and I had the 
horses hidden in the woods. I left with 20 horsemen to take cover further ahead 
along the path to be followed by the troops, with the idea of not charging them until 
they should be thrust back by the others, and I gave orders to my principal force 
not to attack them until they were all in the coulee. I wanted to treat them 
as we would buffalo. 

But, having seen the tracks left by our young men, the English half-breeds 
who were with the troops, gave them warning, and they halted to wait for the main 
body of their army, while sending scouts to explore the coulee.* 

One of them came towards me, but I didn’t want to waste my cartridges for 
so little. He saw us and fled. I followed him and I was about to overtake him 
when someone fired a shot; my men shouted to me that I would fall into the hands 
of a group of about forty men whom I hadn't noticed, so intent was I on capturing 
my prey. When I saw I hadn’t time to hit the runaway over the head, I shot him, 
and plunged down into the coulee to join my twenty horsemen, while the policemen 
were dismounting.* 

It was then twenty past seven. 

They began firing on us. 

Several of my comrades left me at this time and fled to where my group of 130 
was, a good number of them had also taken flight. 

I tied my horse up and went down into the coulee on foot to be closer to the 


33‘ After a march of eighteen miles we camped near a farmhouse belonging to a Mr. 
Macintosh, a few settlers’ huts being scattered about” (Middleton, Suppression of the 
Rebellion in the North West Territories, 31). 

The creek flows in a westerly rather than an easterly direction to empty into the 
south branch of the Saskatchewan. 

% Middleton wrote, ‘‘After riding about five miles we met a mounted man who had 
been sent to inform me that the scouts on the left of our trail had come across a camping 
place not long before vacated, the fires being still smouldering; that the number of fires 
and other signs indicated that at least 180 or 200 mounted men had camped there” 
(Middleton, Suppression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories, 31). 

%Boulton describes this incident as follows: “‘. .. we charged down upon thirty or 
forty mounted men who were standing in the shelter of a bluff. When we came upon 
them they at once turned their horses and bolted for a ravine, or gully, about a hundred 
and fifty yards distant, dismounting as they galloped. I instantly gave the word to my 
men, ‘Halt! Dismount! Extend in skirmishing order, and lie down’. Simultaneously, 
the enemy, who were in the ravine and out of sight, opened a murderous fire upon us” 
(C. A. Boulton, Reminiscences of the North West Rebellion, Toronto, 1886, 225-6). 
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enemy. There I found a young Indian, and I began to shoot. Middleton might, 
as a matter of fact, have had a shot pierce his fur cap, as he said in his report, but 
he can congratulate himself that I didn’t recognize him.*’ 

When they saw I was making things too hot for them, they began directing 
their shots into the thicket where I was. The breaking of the branches all around 
me, warned me that it wasn’t wise to stay there. I don’t know if I killed many 
men, because I took cover immediately after each shot, but I couldn’t have missed 
often. 

Returning again to the few horsemen remaining with me, I met some Sioux who 
told me one of their men had been killed on the slope.*® I climbed up to get his 
weapons, but his comrades had already relieved him of them. I found the wounded 
wretch, flat on the ground and singing. I asked him if he were mortally wounded, 
he said no. The bullets were whistling thick and fast there. I crawled back on all 
fours, with a few of my men to get a better aim, but we were unable to stay there, 
because the police were then spread out in the surrounding clumps of trees, on both 
sides of the coulee, and we were too exposed. 

Napoléon Naud, who was one of the few remaining brave fellows with me, 
shouted to me ‘‘Let’s join the men who are getting out of here.”” I jumped on my 
horse and dashed to the body of 130, which was considerably reduced in numbers 
by the flight of some of the men, and I halted about fifteen of the fugitives, the 
rest escaped. Of my detachment of 130, there remained only 47 men, and of my 
20 horsemen, I counted only 15. 

I said to the young men, “‘Don’t be afraid of the bullets, they won’t hurt you” 
and I showed them how to shoot to hit their mark. And they began to shout for 
joy. The cannon continued to roar all the time. 

We went down into a hollow in the prairie, which was closer to the enemy 
lines; I saw an officer who was aiming at us; I hastened to finish him off, and our 
young men began to laugh derisively when they heard him crying like a child. 

We kept them in check all day, because I kept firing hard, and so that I could 
do so more quickly, the young fellows about me kept supplying me with cartridges 
which were rapidly becoming exhausted. When I saw there were only seven 
cartridges left, I decided to set fire to the prairie grass to make the enemy, who 
found themselves facing the wind, withdraw. I figured on going, under cover of 
the smoke, to pick up the ammunition and arms which they would abandon in 
their flight. I instructed my men to shout and sing during this operation. 

I carried out my plan, and I followed the thickest cloud of smoke before which 
the red coats fled without looking behind them. I went to search their dead for 
cartridges and arms, but they had been stripped of them.*® 

I returned to my fifteen men in the hollow in the prairie and who thought that 
I was lost. 

I told the Sioux who were with me that I was going to try to get into the woods 
behind the enemy ranks, and make them believe in this way that we were strong in 


37In his report to the minister of militia and defence, Middleton wrote “. . . I re- 
ceived a bullet through my fur cap from one of the men in the rifle-pits, who had made 
several attempts to hit me before, and whom I have reason to believe was Gabriel 
Dumont himself...’ (Report upon the Suppression of the Rebellion in the North-West 
Territories and Matters in Connection Therewith in 1885, Ottawa, 1886, Appendix A to 
the Report of the Major General Commanding, Fish Creek, May 1, 1885, 18). 

38°One Indian in full war paint, out of bravado, came dancing out and shouting his 
war cry and was immediately knocked over and fell in the open where the body remained 
all day” (Middleton, Suppression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories, 31). 

3*T found that the enemy, reinforced from their centre, were making a determined 
attempt to turn our right. They had set fire to the prairie and were advancing firing, 
under cover of the smoke which was rolling up towards us in thick clouds” (ibid., 33). 
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numbers. A young Indian told me: ‘‘If you leave us, we shall run away.” 

I reassured him by telling him I was going to see my 47 companions remaining 
in the coulee. As a matter of fact, I did leave to go there, but I wasn’t able to 
reach them, because they were surrounded by enemy riflemen, who, having crossed 
the coulee lower down, had gone up the other side through the bush, and their 
cannon kept spitting forth grapeshot. 

Nevertheless my soldiers in the coulee were fighting well, and were encouraging 
each other. Isidore Dumas however became afraid; so, to reassure himself, he 
began to sing an old song of Napoléon Ist, and all the others joined in chorus, and 
they all took new courage. 

Not being able to rejoin them, I returned towards the men remaining in the 
clump of trees on the prairie. My Sioux had slipped away from me and I found 
myself with only seven men. I tried again to reach the men fighting in the coulee, 
but it was impossible for me to go there without exposing myself to certain death. 

I took my seven companions to eat at Calixte Tourond’s house. It was 
sundown. 

I was hoping for help from Batoche. But Riel did not want to let the men go; 
he reassured the people, telling them no great harm would come to us. 

However my brother Edouard, hearing the cannon, had begged Riel to let him 
go. Finally he said, ‘When my own flesh and blood are in danger I cannot stay 
here’’, and he hastened to us with 80 horsemen. 

I had already succeeded in working around the enemy lines, and the police had 
fallen back although the volunteers continued the battle.‘ 

They dived into the clumps of trees behind them and hearing our shouts, they 
fled, leaving a lot of baggage. The medical officer forgot and left behind on the 
field of battle, his box of medicines and two bottles of brandy, in which we drank 
his health. 

I suggested we follow them, but my men were soaked and chilled to the bone, 
for it had rained all day. 

It was then about eight o'clock at night. 

Thanks to Providence, in the whole day of continuous and desperate fighting, 
we lost only 4 men; that is to say: 2 Sioux, my nephew St. Pierre and José Ver- 
mette. Two others were wounded: Francois Boyer, my nephew, and Michel 
Desjarlais, who died three days later. 

We picked up our dead and wounded, and set out towards Batoche. 

These were the losses that we suffered and which Middleton, in his report, 
estimated at a considerable number, in the same way as he claimed that we had 
left behind a large quantity of provisions, whereas we had left nothing at all, unless 
it be the bull I had had killed at Calixte Tourond’s, and a few chickens which we 
had eaten and which came from Isaac Tourond’s hen house.*! 

He is mistaken also when he speaks of rifle pits which were nothing more than 
footpaths hollowed out by the passage of animals in the woods. 

General Middleton could not himself have seen the things he claims, and others 











































““This refers to the attempt made by the troops to clear the half-breeds out of the 
coulee by advancing up the ravine. Several casualties were suffered by the troops in 
this operation and they were withdrawn. Dumont’s constant reference throughout this 
account to ‘‘the police’’ was probably because of the red tunics worn by the Infantry 
School Corps and the Grenadiers, which provided a contrast with the dark green of the 
90th Winnipeg Rifles and the blue of the gunners. Since the N.W.M.P. wore red tunics 
the mistake is a natural one. 

“\Middleton, in his official report to the minister, gave the half-breed casualties at 
eleven killed and eighteen wounded (Report upon the Suppression of the Rebellion in the 
North-West Territories, 20). 
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have obviously deceived him. It was just as easy for him to believe these exagger- 
ations, as it was difficult for him, more than any other person, to believe that a 
handful of poorly armed men, could, for a whole day, have held in check and put 
to flight, almost 1600 men armed from head to foot and served with artillery.” 

It is useless for Middleton to estimate our force at 300 men;* of the 150 we were 
when we met the enemy, we remained 47 and 7, and we were only 54 in number, 
when at the end of the day, Edouard Dumont’s 80 horsemen came to our assistance. 

I noticed, during the fighting, that there were men speaking French among the 
enemy, because I heard them cursing us in that language. 

The enemy admit having had in this case 10 dead and 40 wounded; however I 
believe I saw more dead than that in the prairie fire.“ 

It was growing light, on April 24th, when we entered Batoche. 

I attribute our success to Riel’s prayers; all during the engagement, he prayed 
with his arms crossed and he made the women and children pray, telling them that 
we could come to no great harm. 

Riel asked me to give him a report of the battle. I told him what had happened 
the day before, despite my fatigue and the pain which the wound in my head was 
giving me. 

Our dead were carried into a house, and the next day they were buried in the 
cemetery of St. Antoine de Batoche. The two wounded Métis, Frs. Boyer and 
Michel Desjarlais, were, on Riel’s order, nursed by the English prisoners who were 
then at Batoche. 

One day while making Desjarlais’ bed, the mother Batoche and my wife, who 
had come to help nurse the sick, found under the straw mattress a piece of the skull 
of the unfortunate patient, who was then unable to speak. I informed Riel that it 
would be foolish to use the English prisoners from now on for the hospital work. 

Besides, the Indians wanted to kill them every time they met them, and I did 
not want to take the responsibility of protecting them any longer, after this dis- 
covery. The prisoners were accordingly no longer permitted to leave their prison. 

Riel left one day to go over to the other side of the river, in the direction of 
Duck Lake, to reconnoitre with a group of 50 men under Gilbert Monkman. 

On his return, he said to the council: ‘‘The man who commands on the other 
side is going to betray us, because he has suggested to some of them to desert with 
him’’. He begged me to go over to this commander to warn him he knew of his 
intention to deceive him. 

I therefore went across, and asked the assembled crowd, if anyone had advised 
them to desert. No one answered me directly. 

On receiving my report, Riel crossed the river with me, determined to learn the 
truth. We gathered the people together in the Baker house. 

Riel spoke to them thuswise, ‘‘My friends, I know that someone has suggested 
to you that you desert. You have refused to reveal this to Mr. Dumont. But rest 
assured that I shall find out the truth, even if I have to have the man I suspect shot.”’ 

Then Patrice Fleury said, ‘‘It’s true, Monkman suggested to me that I desert.” 
Garcon Abraham Bélanger, junior, said the same thing. 

We then went back to Batoche to hold a council, and it was decided to put 
Monkman under arrest. I had Monkman brought in as well as the witnesses 


“Dumont’s figure is greatly exaggerated since there were only 400 troops actually 
engaged. The column on the left bank of the Saskatchewan did not recross the river 
in time to take part in the battle. 

48In his report to the minister (p. 20) Middleton gives the numbers of the half-breeds 
at 280. In his later account, recently re-published, he gives the figure as 300. 

“4Middleton wrote, “Our casualties amounted to fifty, including five officers. Of 
these, ten, including one officer, were killed or died of their wounds” (ibid., 38). 
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Patrice Fleury and Garcon Abraham Bélanger. And before the council, I challenged 
Monkman to answer the accusation brought against him. 

“Tt is true’, he replied, ‘‘but I did not intend to desert; it was simply to find 

out if Riel was psychic’. 

I still believe to this day that Riel had had a revelation. 

I told Monkman that I was making him prisoner, for having acted in this way. 

“You are going to do me harm,”’ he said. 

“Whether you like it or not’, I said, ‘you are a prisoner, for you must have had 
in your heart to do what you said”. I had him bound.® 

Meanwhile Middleton was encamped at Fish Creek, on the right bank of the 
Saskatchewan, where he had brought his left column back across the river, waiting 
for reinforcements and especially the arrival of the steamer Northcote which was 
descending the river with provisions, two companies of the Midland Regiment, 
and a Gatling gun. 

The vessel which had been put in a state of defence with pieces of wood, sacks 
of oats etc., having arrived at Fish Creek, on May 5, Middleton embarked 35 men 
of “‘C’’ Company, School Corps, and set out on the 7th for Gabriel Dumont’s ferry, 
where he halted and the boat anchored.” 

This ferry is 30 miles from Clarke’s Crossing and 6 miles from Batoche. 

It was there my farm was located. The troops burned my house and pulled 
down my stables to strengthen their steamer which they made arrow proof all round. 
. They also destroyed the outbuildings of my neighbour José Vandal. 

On May 8, Middleton marched eastwards, then northwest on the open prairie, 
for fear of being surprised. 

The English troops debouched about 9 miles from Batoche, on the main road 
from Humbold to Batoche, and they set up camp there for the night. 

It was my wish to go to meet them among the wooded groves, because I knew 
well that if our men were to fight at Batoche, their resolution would be weakened 
by the cries and tears of the women and children. 

When I learned that the enemy had torn down my stables to strengthen their 
steamer, I concluded the steamer was descending to Batoche to take part in the 
impending attack and to divert the attention of a part of the defenders. These 

were in fact the orders which Middleton had given. 

I had a body of men placed opposite the Batoche church, to keep the crew from 
landing. Since the boat, which had set out on the 9th, had to pass through a rapid 

caused by a bend in the river, before it could continue on its way, I had suggested 





Father Alexis André of Prince Albert, superior of the Catholic Mission at Carlton, 
testified on behalf of Monkman at his trial. He said “He is a man who has been very 
much, and I think unfairly, abused and misrepresented. I always found him kind and 
good, and he always took the part of the weak and defenceless against Riel, to his own 
very great danger and risk. The opinion I got of him from my brother priests is most 
favourable. He prevented the burning at Duck Lake and St. Laurent of the Catholic 
churches, although not a Catholic himself, and was imprisoned by Riel because he 
opposed him in every way he could and wanted to escape from the rebel camp” (Canada 
Sessional Papers, 1886, no. 52, 383; The Queen vs Parenteau and Twenty Five Others). 
Monkman was, however, sentenced to seven years in the penitentiary of Manitoba. 

“‘T directed Captain Haig to make the upper deck of the steamer Northcote bullet- 
proof, which was done as well as was possible with the means and time at his command, 
and I placed a small force on board with a view to the vessel taking part in the attack” 
(Middleton, Suppression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories, 44). The force 
included thirty-one rank and file and two officers of C Company, Infantry School Corps, 
Captain Bedson, Captain Wise and several sick officers, Dr. Moore and Mr. Pringle of 
the medical staff, several men of the supply and transport service, George Ham, the 
newspaper man, and several settlers returning to their homes; in all about fifty men 
capable of bearing arms. 
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that at this spot we cripple the helmsman, so as to set the boat adrift, and that an 
iron cable, thrown across the river, would make the vessel capsize. 

My men did, in fact, fire on those who were on deck and several of them threw 
themselves into the water. And the boat, as I had foreseen, went adrift. I galloped 
on horseback along the bank to give the signal to lower the cable, but it was done 
too slowly, the cable only caught the funnel which was torn away and a fire started. 
The crew however extinguished it, although my men fired on any that showed 
themselves on deck. 

Arriving at a widening of the river, opposite the home of my late brother 
Isidore, the boat dropped anchor about 9 in the morning of the tenth. They were 
kept there in check all day long, and in spite of the bugle calls, no one came to their 
aid, and it was not until 6 at night that they raised anchor and went a few miles 
further down stream to moor for the night.4” 

Meanwhile Middleton, encamped on Jean Caron’s farm, where he had had 
earth works built, pushed forward on the hill at Batoche, about half a mile from 
the new catholic church, at the place where the road overlooks the river before 
turning and going down into Batoche. 

The enemy began firing with several shots from the Gatling gun, and then ad- 
vanced to the top of a little hill dominating Batoche. 

Seeing them advancing, I had my riflemen posted on the slope of the hill, 
spead over an area of a mile and a half. 

We numbered about 175 men, besides the squad of 30 men who were watching 
the Northcote. 

The fighting began around nine in the morning and lasted all day without the 
enemy being able to advance. 

I stayed well forward on the prairie, seated on one heel with a knee on the 
ground; my men were lying flat on the ground. 

The cannon which had been brought into action on a knoll, about a mile away, 
constantly threw shells into Batoche, and into the Baker house from which the flag 
of the Holy Virgin was flying, on the other side of the river. Another flag of Our 
Lord was in our midst, on the Council house. 

The red hot cannon balls landed two or three times on the wooden exterior of 
Baker’s house, setting fire to it, but the fire was put out as though by a miracle. 

An old deaf man by the name of Norbert Sauvé, who was in the house, didn’t 
realize that they were firing on it from this side, until one of the cannon balls went 
right through it from one end to the other. Then someone ran in to tell him to flee. 

We held the enemy in check for three days, and each night they went back 
into their holes. And during those three days, they didn’t kill a single man; they 
only hit some dummies which we stuck up for them and on which they concentrated 
their shots. 

During the fighting Riel walked about unarmed in front of the lines, encourag- 
ing the fighters. 

Meanwhile, the Northcote could have slipped away towards Prince Albert, but 
it seems, according to Captain Smith’s report, that they came back upstream to 
Batoche with the steamer Marguis; but they did not arrive until May 13, that is, 
after the battle was over. 

We learned from a thoroughly reliable source: Middleton even though he had 
received reinforcements, despaired of defeating us, when some traitors, whom I 


‘The official report of this episode by the officer commanding C Company, Infantry 
School Corps, Captain H. Smith, is to be found in Appendix C 1, to the Report of the 
Major General Commanding (Report upon the Suppression of the Rebellion in the North- 
West Territories, 39-41). 
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don’t wish to name, advised him that we were almost out of ammunition, and that, 
apart from a few, all the Métis were discouraged. That besides, if the besiegers 
didn’t hurry, aid would soon arrive to reinforce the beseiged. 

These traitors were continually in communication with the enemy and with 
those of our men whom they persuaded to lay down their arms by offering them a 
safe conduct. 

What contributed greatly to the confusion of our soldiers, was that they were 
refused all religious aid, for themselves, their wives and their children!! 

On the fourth day, the 12th of May, around 2 o'clock in the afternoon, on 
definite information furnished by those who betrayed us, that we had no more 
ammunition, the troops advanced and our men came out of their trenches; it was 
then were killed: José Ouellet, 93 years of age; José Vandal, who had both arms 
broken first and was finished off with a bayonet, 75 years; Donald Ross, first 
fatally wounded and speared with a bayonet, also very old; Isidore Boyer, also an 
old man; Michel Trottier, André Batoche, Calixte Tourond, Elzéar Tourond, John 
Swan and Damase Carriére, who first had his leg broken and whom the English then 
dragged with a rope around his neck tied to the tail of a horse. There were two 
Sioux also killed. 

The balance sheet of these four days of desperate fighting was for us, three 
wounded and 12 dead, as well as a child killed, the only victim during the campaign 
of the famous Gatling gun.** 

The report of Graveley, the brigade surgeon, testified that during the attack 
on Batoche, from May 9 to May 12, the army lost 8 dead and that there were 46 
wounded.*? 

I want my report to be exact, but I believe that as at Duck Lake, those brave 
Englishmen only collected the bodies of the regulars, and left behind the bodies of 
the volunteers.*° 

When the troops entered Batoche, they numbered several thousand; our men 
had at first fallen back half a mile. I myself, stayed on the high ground with six 
of my brave fellows. I held up the advance of the enemy for an hour. What kept 
me at my post, I must admit, was the courage of old Ouellet. Several times I said 
to him, ‘‘Father, we must retreat”. And the old fellow replied ‘“‘Wait a minute! 
I want to kill another Englishman.”’ Then I said, ‘‘All right, let us die here.” 

When he was hit, I thanked him for his courage, but I could not stay there any 
longer, and I withdrew towards my comrades from whom I learned that a barrel of 
powder had been left behind in young Tourond’s tent. 

I went with Charles Tourond to look for it, and he gave it to one of our men. I 
then went down the side of the river where I met 7 or 8 men, who, like many others, 
were in flight. I asked them to come with me and lie in wait for the enemy. When 
they refused, I threatened to shoot the first one who tried to escape. Then they 
came with me and we again held the English in check for half an hour. 


48Middleton estimated the Métis losses at Batoche to be fifty-one killed and 173 
wounded (Middleton, Suppression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories, 54). 
This figure seems to have been considerably exaggerated considering the number of 
Métis engaged in the battle and the fact that they were fighting behind cover. Many 
of them slipped away into the bush and gave themselves up when the fighting was over. 
Few of these bore any wounds. At the same time one is inclined to be at least a little 
skeptical of Dumont’s estimate. It might well be true that there were only twelve Métis 
killed, but the number of wounded probably exceeded the number given by Dumont. 

49E. A. Gravely, see Report upon the Suppression of the Rebellion in the North-West 
Territories, 35-7. 

‘°Dumont obviously did not understand the distinction between regular and 
volunteer. Practically the whole of Middleton’s force was a volunteer force. The only 
regulars taking part in the fighting at Batoche were the men of A Battery. C Company 
Infantry School was on board the Northcote. 
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We turned back again along the river where I met the man to whom Charles 
Tourond had given the barrel of powder and he told me he had left it in a house 
which he pointed out to me, about 7 arpents from the enemy. I told him to go and 
get it, he admitted he was afraid, so I asked one of my nephews, Honoré Smith, if 
he was afraid too. “Hold my gun and my shoes”’, he said to me, “‘and I'll dash over 
there’. As a matter of fact, he brought me back the barrel. 

After that I rejoined a group of our friends who had taken refuge in a large 
wood where Riel was urging them to fight. When he saw me he said, ‘‘What are 
we going todo? Weare beaten’’. I told him, “‘We must die; you must have known 
that in taking up arms, we should be defeated. Very well, they must destroy us.”’ 

I then told Riel I must go to our camp to look for some blankets. He told me 
I was exposing myself too much. I replied that the enemy could not kill me. And I 
confess I was afraid of nothing. 

I then went to the tent where the blankets were, about 50 yards from a house 
where the mounted police were. I saw a policeman in the doorway and I knocked 
him off his feet; another came to see the body, and I killed him too; I then took 
two blankets and two quilts which I carried to my wife who was in the woods where 
our people had taken refuge, about 600 yards from our camp. I instructed her to 
give these coverings to Madame Riel for herself and her children during the night; 
but Riel didn’t want to take anything but the blankets. 

I went back to our camp to look for some dried meat and flour. This time, I 
saw no one, I instructed my wife to divide the food among the women who had 
children. 

When I saw the others wanted to seek safety still further away, I asked my 
wife to wait for me there, telling her: ‘If the enemy captures you and blames you 
for my actions, you tell them that since the government couldn’t manage me, it 
wasn’t easy for you to do so”’. 

Then I left for the third time to look for some horses which had remained in the 
camp. But the police had reached there and I had to go back to my wife who 
remained alone in the woods. I led my wife to another patch of woods, and set out 
again to capture some horses. On the way, my attention was attracted by a white 
object which I twice called upon to answer; and it was when I threatened to shoot 
that I heard a voice say, “It is us’. I approached and recognized Madame Vandal, 
whose husband had been killed, and whose daughter she had carried thus far on 
her back, because she was paralyzed, but the poor child was exhausted, and they 
had stopped there. 

I went on a little further, and hearing voices, I laid in wait in a little house. I 
was getting ready to shoot, when I recognized three Métis who were looking for 
something to eat. They had a sack of flour. 

At that moment I saw a Sioux horse and a Canadian stallion. I told the Métis 
to take the one and I would take the other. And I went towards the river bank 
with the stallion on a rope. I met Henry Smith and young John Ross, whom I 
asked if they had seen any horses. They told me they had seen some running loose, 
and they helped me to catch a mare. I saw a house where I took a few dishes, and 
I tied the horses up there while I went to find my wife. The neighing of the stallion 
had attracted a band of horses, and thinking it was the police I waited for them 
without stirring, resolved to knock over a few of them. When I saw they were 
horses I let the stallion go with them. 

I put my wife with the sack of flour on the mare, and I led it to a clump of trees 
where we camped. I was only in shirt sleeves and it was not warm. 

The next day I hid my wife a little further away, and I went back to the river 
to try to find Riel. 
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I saw the houses at Batoche, and below Batoche with white flags flying from 
the roofs. I saw that everyone was surrendering. I learned that the group on the 
other shore, led by Napoléon Nault had also given themselves up. Then I met 
James Short with two women who were fleeing, as well as a Sioux, who told me he 
had left his horse further along the hill. As I was going to look for it I saw the three 
young Trottiers who came with me, and they and I each caught an abandoned horse. 
I went back to find my wife, and then I began looking about for scattered families 
whose tracks I followed. Not far from there, I found a group of women and 
children as well asa few men. My brother Elie had killed a cow to feed them, and 
he had cut some hay to cover them. 

It was distressing to see these poor creatures lying in the hay like animals, 
Seeing the bare feet of the children, I made them a kind of shoe out of rawhide. 
The women appeared very brave and even laughed over their situation. 

I looked for Riel for four days despite the urging of my wife who begged me to 
cross the frontier so as not to be caught. I couldn’t make up my mind to leave 
without knowing where my unfortunate friend was. 

On the third day I sent my wife to my father’s home, three miles from Batoche. 
I followed to protect her and didn’t leave her until she was out of danger, telling 
her that I should go to see my father that night. 

All the time I was hunting for Riel I was picking up ammunition. 

There were a couple of hundred horsemen looking for me in front while I was 
behind them. I hid myself in the woods during the night, and I watched them on 
the hill during the day, determined to knock over those who left the main body. 

The night my wife went to my father’s house, I went there and acquainted him 
with my plan to spend the summer harrying the police. He told me it was a bad 
idea. ‘‘I am proud”, he said to me, “‘you haven’t given in, but if you follow your 
idea of staying to kill people, you will be looked upon as a silly fool,’”’ and he ad- 
vised me to go across the border. I told him that I had always taken his advice, 
and that I wanted very much to follow it again, I told him I would leave if I didn’t 
find Riel. 

My father then informed me that Moise Ouellet, my brother-in-law, had a 
letter from Middleton for Riel. I went to see Ouellet who told me that the letter 
had been read to him and that it said in it that Riel and I should have justice. I 
said to Ouellet, ‘“‘Go to the devil! the government has skinned you like sheep; it 
has taken your arms from you and now you are doing just as you are told”. He 
put it up to me that they had surrendered out of love for their children. 

“You tell Middleton,” said I to him, “that I am in the woods, and that I still 
have 90 cartridges to use on his men’’. 

I saw Ouellet again, he told me he had given the letter to Riel, and, he added 
“the went immediately to see the English general.’’ I had the idea of catching up 
to Riel before he gave himself up at the enemy camp, but Ouellet led me to believe 
that he had already surrendered, although this wasn’t true. 

The good Lord did not wish me to see poor Riel again, I wanted to advise him 
not to surrender; but he might well have won me over to his way of thinking. 

When I saw I was the only one left, I made up my mind to take refuge in the 
territory of the United States. It was May 16. 


510n May 13, Middleton wrote to Riel inviting his surrender: ‘‘I am ready to re- 
ceive you and your council and protect you until your case has been decided upon by 
the Dominion Government.” Riel replied on May 15: ‘‘General, I have received only 
today yours of the 13th instant. My Council are dispersed. I wish you would let them 
go quiet and free. I hear that presently you are absent. Would I go to Batoche, who 
is going to receive me? I will go to fulfil God’s will.” Riel gave himself up to Middleton 
on May 15 (Stanley, Birth of Western Canada, 371). 
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I sent one of my nephews, Alexis Dumont, son of Jean, to get some dry cakes 
from my father, and to tell my wife I was leaving. 

He brought me six cakes about three quarters of a pound each. These were 
all the provisions I took with me for a journey of 600 miles. Jean Dumont, my 
brother, and a few young men came to say good bye to me. 

I saddled my horse, which was the best charger in Batoche, and they came with 
me to the edge of the wood. 

I had only gone 100 yards when I heard some one shout behind me, I saw 
Michel Dumas, who had formerly accompanied me to Montana, when I had gone 
to look for Riel. He wanted to go across the line with me. He was unarmed, 
and he too had only a few dried cakes for provisions. 

We set out by the grace of God. 


52‘Galettes,’’ a French-Canadian confection rather like a buckwheat cake (galette a 


sarrasin). It is thicker than a pancake and often hard and dry; it is made without 
leavening. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Canada: Réalités d’hier et d’aujourd’ hui. By JEAN Brucuést. Préface d’ETIENNNE 
Gitson. Montréal: Editions Variétés. 1948. Pp. 403. 


HISTORIANS are accustomed to believe that the scholar’s view is governed by 
perspective. But perspective is itself an idea, determined by time, place, personal 
experience, and a mosaic of imponderables, some of which we easily label by such 
words as “politics” and “religion’’ and some of which we cannot know and cannot 
name. Most readers who are familiar with the activities in education and politics 
of M. Jean Bruchési are aware that his perspective is that of a man who passionately 
believes with his heart and soul as well as his mind in a Canada whose true glory 
ought to be, and sometimes is not, in “une vie nationale’”’ and “une réelle unité 
nationale qui ne présuppose pas la fusion des deux races.”’ 

It is not, I hope, ungenerous to say that it seems to me an inescapable con- 
clusion that M. Bruchési’s urge to write cogently about his own ideas causes him 
to launch into comments about Canada that are, in a sense, a repudiation of many 
chapters of Canadian history. For always implicit in his paragraphs is his picture 
of what Canada might have been if there had been no Seven Years’ War and no 
Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

M. Bruchési never travels beyond the terminus of “‘nationaliste” thinking. 
He conducts us through weedy gardens, often with the sunlight drained out of them, 
and an English Canadian is exasperated by the certainty that there is something 
equivocal about the shrubbery. 

M. Bruchési feels that the French-Canadian “‘nation” has suffered heavily at 
the hands of the English Canadians. This is unfortunately a familiar theme in 
many books printed in the province of Quebec. The broad title of M. Bruchési’s 
volume does not reveal the fact that nearly one-third of his work describes, in 
dramatic pages and rhetorical questions, events before 1763. There are long 
passages about the missionaries among the Indians, the rivalries between the civil 
and religious powers, the jealousy among the religious orders, climate, agriculture, 
industry, law cases, feudalism. Then, in 1759, the British conquered and “‘la lutte 
est engagée, lutte qui sera longue, puisqu’elle durera prés d’un siécle et que, sur 
certains points, elle n’est pas encore terminée.” 

Throughout M. Bruchési’s book run the sad twin threads of suspicion and fear. 
He is convinced that ‘‘la lutte interminable” during the years of the Quebec Act, 
the Canada Act, the rebellions of 1837, and the march to Confederation, was marked 
by the plots of ‘“‘Anglais fanatiques”’ and “‘les interéts de la finance anglaise.’’ When 
Confederation came, “‘d la derniére minute, l’orgueil et les ambitions de la majorité 
se heurtérent aux craintes et a la juste fierté de la minorité.’’ Later Louis Riel, 
whom “fanatisme avait exilé de sa patrie,’’ moved in the Canadian scene. M. 
Bruchési then describes ‘‘la lutte ardente que la minorité catholique ou frangaise 
fut contrainte de soutenir dans toutes les provinces pour la sauvegarde de ses droits 
scolaires. .. .”” 

Today rise the problems of decentralization, the Canadian flag, the national 
anthem, insularity, the “‘rights’’ of the provinces, the ‘‘sovereignty” of Canada, 
military service, the preservation of the French-Canadian language, religion, laws, 
and culture. Nevertheless, ‘maintenant qu’il existe une citoyenneté canadienne, 
méme doublée de la citoyenneté britannique, un hymne canadien, méme avec ac- 
compagnement de l’hymne royal, et en attendant le drapeau qui ne devrait pas 
tarder l’avénement d’une vie nationale n’est pas impossible.”” Why are these 
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things held to be such important parts of “une vie nationale?” There is always 
danger in tossing forth ideas without clear understanding of what they mean. The 
technique is as perilous as brain surgery. 

This reviewer stands unrepentantly with those who find themselves in intel- 
lectual disagreement with M. Bruchési and his associates who thus evaluate them- 
selves and their world. Despite my admiration and sympathy for French Canada, 
it seems to me that many of the ideas nursed so sincerely by several French Ca- 
nadians are held unwisely because they are remote from reality. If the French- 
Canadian way of life is in jeopardy, as indeed it may be, the cause perhaps lies, 
for instance, more in the coming of an urban, industrial society than in any unkind 
and deliberate designs of the English Canadians, the Ottawa government, or the 
United Kingdom. In M. Bruchési’s baffling book, the guiding paths and signposts 
are outnumbered by the hedges which discourage the patient reader from moving 
towards the right road by words selected to send him stumbling down the wrong. 

I am sorry to see that all this reads so ungratefully. M. Bruchési’s work is a 
dedicated book, admirable in the sections on economics and literature, and even its 
prejudices are enforced by much felicitous writing and some acute and vivid 
generalizations. M. Bruchési’s fourteen books should all be read by English Ca- 
nadians with a sympathetic sense that Quebec lies in the background and that the 
perspective of her sons possesses lines and depth seen only in the land east of the 
Ottawa River. 

GOLDWIN SMITH 
Wayne University. 


The English-Speaking Peoples: A Modern History. By Epcar W. McInnis and 
J. H. S. Rem. Toronto and Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada). 
1948. Pp. xiv, 514, xx. ($3.90) 


THE time for an examination of the evolution of the basic principles of government 
and society evolved by the English-speaking peoples is certainly appropriate. The 
“free way of life’ which half of mankind claims to desire is their peculiar creation. 
Despite the legacies of Greece, of the Middle Ages, of the French Revolution, and 
of other races who have associated themselves with the cause of freedom, the ef- 
fective machinery for the self-government of free peoples in modern states is 
primarily the invention of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

The task of writing a history of the English-speaking peoples is no easy one. 
The freedom about which their societies have been built has encouraged a great 
multiplication of units and a great variety of forms of government and of economy. 
The writers of this book have limited their study to the histories of England, the 
United States, and Canada, with less attention to the growth of the other British 
dominions and to the relationship between them developed in the ‘‘Commonwealth 
of Nations.’ The starting point for their presentation is 1689 because the Blood- 
less Revolution then laid the foundations of the British type of responsible self- 
government, just at the time when the expansion of England had begun to reveal 
tendencies which were to lead to the establishment of a variety of forms of that same 
government overseas. 

The foreword reveals that the sections dealing with Britain and the Empire 
were written by Professor Reid and the sections dealing with Canada and the 
United States by Professor McInnis. Most of the chapters about North America 
are taken directly with little change from Professor McInnis’s North America and 
the Modern World. 
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There is remarkable evenness in style and treatment by the two authors. 
Both have practised with great skill the art of condensation and compression, and 
both are adept at saying much in a few words. Although this book is factual 
narrative it is weighty with meaning. Written with great clarity it gives within 
the limits of a single volume an admirable presentation of developments in half a 
dozen separate countries. 

What one seeks in a book of this kind is, of course, integration, comparison, 
and contrast, with some attempt to produce a philosophic interpretation of the 
contribution of the English-speaking peoples. To some extent the authors have 
succeeded in making the story of six different peoples into one story. There was 
already a great amount of comparison and contrast in North America and the Modern 
World although the form of that book, with Canada and the United States treated 
in separate sections, did not lend itself comfortably to integration. In this new 
book the chapters are arranged chronologically; in the new material on Britain 
and the Empire the contrast with North America is kept in mind; and in some of 
the old chapters on Canada and the United States new introductory paragraphs 
have been introduced to make clear their relationship to developments in Britain 
and the other dominions. The great contrast between the early development of 
the “‘social state” in Britain and Australasia and its later but inevitable appearance 
in North America is well emphasized. 

The contrasting developments with regard to labour, a subject in which 
Professor Reid is particularly interested, have been very well presented and some 
admirable paragraphs on American labour have been introduced by Professor 
McInnis to bring out the contrast with the history of English labour. That sort 
of comparison might, however, have been done more frequently. For instance, 
there might have been a fuller critical comparison of the functioning of democratic 
government in the various countries with the merits and defects of various systems 
laid side by side. Another important topic for such integration might have been 
education. American education after the seventeenth century is neglected in this 
book; and the problem of separate schools in Canada is discussed without any 
attempt to draw attention to the fact that a separate school system flourishes in 
Britain without creating too much heat while in the United States it has been 
flatly rejected with equally happy consequences. A more “‘topical” treatment 
of the history of the English-speaking countries is necessary before a philosophic 
interpretation can be presented. 

Where the material is more remote from the special interests of the two authors, 
errors creep in. The reviewer is particularly conscious of them, of course, when 
they appear in his own special field of interest. On page 16, for instance, the North 
Virginia “Company,” the Council for New England, and the merchants who 
financed the pilgrims in 1620 and sold out to them in 1627 are treated as if they 
were a single organization. The author's statement that “‘the elected House of 
Burgesses was still maintained” at the time of the dissolution of the Virginia 
Company in 1624 is not universally accepted; and it is only partially true that from 
1619 “representative self-government, in practice at least, was familiar to Vir- 
ginians”’ (p. 15). The Virginia Assembly did not meet for legislative purposes until 
1628 and was not fully approved by the crown until 1639. In any case, the system 
of government in the old thirteen colonies was not “self-government” in the sense 
in which that word is used in the title of Chapter x1v of The English-Speaking 
Peoples. There were two colonies in Jersey, not one (p. 18). “‘Lack of harbour 
facilities’ did not “prevent the appearance of large sea-ports’” in the south 
(p. 21); unless by that statement it is meant that, because the rivers were navigable 
and sea-going ships sailed right to the plantations, ‘facilities’ like docks and 
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warehouses were not built at the mouths of rivers and so towns did not grow up 
there. The Iron Act was passed in 1750, not 1720, and it forbade, not “the manu- 
facturing of iron in the colonies’’ (p. 27) but the erection of new iron works for the 
later stages of iron manufacture. The mills already erected were not to be de- 
molished and the manufacturing of pig-iron was encouraged. Don Pacifico was not 
a “Levantine”’ (p. 236) but a Portuguese who had obtained British citizenship at 
Gibraltar. Lastly, the belief held by both writers that outside Britain the industrial 
revolution did not occur or make its effect felt until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century (pp. 336, 364) is perhaps responsible for the assertion that Jackson’s 
support was purely western and southern (pp. 198-9) and for the neglect of the 
evidence presented by A. M. Schlesinger Jr., that it came as well from the working- 
classes in the towns of the east. 

R. A. PRESTON 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston. 


The Excavation of Ste Marie I. By KENNETH E. Kipp. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press—Saunders. 1949. Pp. xiv, 191. ($4.75) 


ALTHOUGH this report of the recently concluded excavation of the site of the Jesuit 
headquarters in Huronia from 1639 to 1649 contains many points of general interest 
to the student of early Canadian history, it is probable that the account of the work 
of excavation itself together with much of the detail of the findings will be read with 
absorbing interest largely by specialists in Iroquoian archaeology, cultural contacts, 
and the more technological aspects of early French and other European establish- 
ments in the New World. Unlike Ste Marie II which was a temporary refuge found 
on Christian Island following the dispersion of the Hurons in 1649, Ste Marie I 
was a more permanent habitation located near the centre of the occupied area of 
Huronia which then embraced one of the largest concentrations of Indian popu- 
lation north of Mexico, and which was adjacent to, and in a position to dominate, 
the main line of communication and trade between the St. Lawrence gateway and 
the northern interior of the continent. Moreover, the decade of its existence was 
crucial in several respects, since it witnessed what might well be regarded as the 
last phase of the old Huron culture which was then breaking up under the impact 
of European materials and mores and the military assaults of the League of the 
Iroquois. It also witnessed the peak of Jesuit efforts at proselytization as well as 
an impending crisis in the economic and political fortunes of the French empire in 
America. Although the findings have thrown little direct light on these develop- 
ments, their variety and abundance serve to indicate something of the magnitude 
of the French effort at that strategic outpost. 

The archaeologists have been able to assemble much valuable material for the 
reconstruction of the type of life prevailing in a place and period of swift and 
portentious change. The outlines and placement of the buildings have been de- 
termined, and new details of French building methods have been learned, although 
there were few clues as to the type of superstructure employed. Some idea of the 
size of the undertaking may be formed from the fact that 29,961 cubic feet of dirt 
were removed, and over 40,000 specimens recovered. As many of the specimens 
were of necessity grouped together for purposes of classification, they were reduced 
to 8,080 catalogue entries. When it is remembered that the objects of European 
provenance had to be brought over an 800-mile canoe and portage route from 
Quebec, it is surprising how rich the site proved to be in this type of material. 
Among the large assortment of iron, copper, silver, and glass objects, the carpenters’ 
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and masons’ tools are of particular interest. Mr. Kidd believes that the site may 
prove to have yielded ‘‘the greatest number and most diversified assortment of 
iron tools and hardware ever to be recovered from a site of French occupation in 
the New World.’”’ The occurrence of a part of a flint-lock is indicative of the 
rapidity of diffusion since this weapon had been invented just prior to 1630 and 
was not readily adopted in Europe. Among the few objects of religious use was a 
medallion bearing a figure of Loyola on the obverse, and an inscription indicating 
that it was struck before his canonization in 1622. From an aesthetic viewpoint 
the most noteworthy find was a late sixteenth-century Venetian glass drop-shaped 
bottle, which is reproduced as the frontispiece, and which ‘‘stands out as one of the 
fine examples of early European glass in the New World.” It is thought to have 
been the first real art treasure to reach Canada from overseas. European seeds 
seem to have been omitted from the missionaries’ baggage since there is no written 
record of the cultivation of Old-World plants at Ste Marie I, and none have been 
found on the site, with the possible exception of onions, leading to the conclusion 
that they depended almost entirely upon squash, maize, and other indigenous foods. 
The Indian material, which was mostly of pottery, bone, antler, and stone, was less 
abundant than the European, but it served to throw new light on little-known 
phases of Huron culture. No European influences were discernible, except with 
respect to some crude pottery which may have been made by Indians who were 
endeavouring to acquire a European technique. On the whole the Indian material 
“will be useful in establishing a datum line for a chronology of the aboriginal 
archaeology of the region,” in spite of the understandable absence of several classes 
of objects from what was never in fact an Indian site. 

The fact that the site was unvisited by Europeans—certainly there is no evi- 
dence that it was—for nearly a century and a half following its destruction in 1649 
is a striking example of how swiftly and completely human purposes and possibilities 
may be altered by the accidents of history and the changing currents that mark its 
course. Not until the nineteenth century did the orderly processes of settlement 
again bring human beings into the area in appreciable numbers. The canonizztion 
of the Jesuit martyrs in the present century, and the contemporary interest of 
Canadians in what they believe to be the roots of their nascent nationality must 
account in part for the undertaking of the investigation at this juncture. The way 
in which it has been carried out bespeaks a high degree of technical competence on 
the part of the staff of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Mr. Kidd is to 
be commended for his fully illustrated and well-ordered account of a significant 
work which he himself played an important part in bringing to a successful issue. 


A. G. BAILEY 
The University of New Brunswick. 


The Letters of Letitia Hargrave. Edited with introduction and notes by MARGARET 
ARNETT MacLeEop. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 1947. Pp. cliv, 310, xv. 


In the Letters of Letitia Hargrave, the Champlain Society has maintained its normal 
high standard of publication and production. The introduction (154 pages) places 
the letters against the background of the personality of Letitia, her husband, their 
entourage, and the fur trade, and the volume adds greatly to the accessible wealth of 
information on social conditions in Rupert’s Land in the early nineteenth century. 

Although Letitia was the niece of John George McTavish, the sister of William 
and Dugald Mactavish, and the wife of the chief of York Factory, she sheds but 
little light on the fur trade as such. But, living as the “Queen of York,” Letitia 
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describes society there from the inside, and at times come glimpses of the autocracy 
of Simpson, of the wearisome wait for promotion, or of the anxious expectation of 
the London fur sales and the announcement of the dividend for the traders. 

The high hand with which Simpson ruled tends to colour the official papers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, as the success which he ultimately achieved tends to 
colour the works of subsequent writers, and it is salutary to see Letitia writing from 
the heart. She expected the Company to be wound up within a year. Such views, 
coupled with the general irritation at an absentee governor which drove even 
Hargrave into remonstrance, are a valuable aid to the portrait of the Little Emperor 
which is now emerging. 

Suck fur-trade matters are, however, of secondary importance in Letitia’s 
letters to her family and friends. The main value of the letters is that they give 
such a revealing picture of the social scene in Rupert’s Land. The petty discrimi- 
nations on the one hand, and the unbounded kindliness on the other, the comings 
and goings of missionaries, teachers, soldiers, and settlers for Red River—these are 
the commonplaces of the letters. 

Alongside of such personal matters is a wealth of information on food, clothing, 
travel, servants, quarters, and weather, which builds up into an intimate and con- 
vincing picture of life on the Bay, with its inadequate housing and food, its utter 
dependence on the annual ship from home, and its growing use of Red River for 
eggs and butter. 

Letitia is indeed largely concerned with such domestic and personal matters, 
and her letters will not open up new vistas to the historian. But she writes easily 
and well and her views are well worth consideration. 

E. E. Ric 
St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, Eng. 


Cobourg, 1798-1948. By Epwin C. GuILLet. Produced by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Cobourg under the direction of MARGERY 
PEwTREss. Oshawa: Goodfellow Printing Co. 1948. Pp. 261. ($2.25) 


OvER the week-end of August 1, 1948, Cobourg dedicated Victoria Park gates, and 
celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its first settlement. Cobourg, 
1798-1948 was written for that occasion. In its arrangement, it is typical of books 
compiled for municipal anniversaries. Approximately the first half is a review of 
Cobourg’s history by E. C. Guillet. The second half is one-third advertisements, 
and the rest reminiscences of some sixteen ‘‘Cobourg citizens, past and present, 
whose enthusiasm has recorded much of the life and spirit of the old town that must 
otherwise have been lost.” 

For anyone interested in Cobourg’s history, and for the historian who deplores 
the speed with which Canadian source material is disappearing, the book is excel- 
lent. The dramatic episodes of Cobourg’s past are collected into an attractive and 
readable book, superior to the average municipal brochure. Both in number and 
in variety the illustrations are valuable. There is a multitude of names in the 
reminiscences and in such of Mr. Guillet’s chapters as ‘Old Creeks and Their 
Mills” or ‘‘Business Men of Half a Century Ago.” 

Do the evident limitations of such a book preclude scholarly history? There 
were two factors that gave the compilers an unusual opportunity to avoid the 
limitations and to make Cobourg, 1798-1948 a model for Canadian municipal 
histories. First, Cobourg had, in E. C. Guillet, not only a man intimately ac- 
quainted with the sources of Cobourg’s history, topography, and people, but also a 
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historian. Secondly, within the last fifteen years the dramatic stories had twice 
been told: once in the weekly column which Mr. Guillet wrote for The Cobourg 
Sentinel-Star from May, 1930 to July, 1932 and from January to December of 1936; 
and again in the centennial issue of the same paper, July 22, 1937.1 Since those 
two factors were not fully utilized the book is disappointing. The style is careless: 
colloquialisms and rambling sentences are too frequent. Much of the interest and 
historical value of the illustrations are lost because their source is not acknowledged. 
Finally, Mr. Guillet slipped his opportunity to give Cobourg’s history continuity 
and proportion instead of the episodic writing of the previous newspaper articles. 
For example, in the chapter, ‘“The Bustling Thirties and ’Forties,”’ almost two of 
its four pages are undigested quotations from travellers’ and settlers’ diaries. Four 
pages are given to the Prince of Wales’s one day visit in 1860 as compared to three 
pages for the whole harbour story. 


Dora E. WATTIE 
Weston. 


Harvest Triumphant: The Story of Massey-Harris. A Footnote to Canadian History. 
By MERRILL DENISON. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1948. Pp. xii, 
351. ($3.50) 


THREE years ago the author was commissioned by the Massey-Harris Company to 
write a brief history commemorative of its completion of a full century of manu- 
facturing. The source materials made available to him were so fresh and fascinating 
that he sought and obtained permission from the Company to utilize them for a 
longer study fully on his own responsibility. The product of his research fills an 
important gap in the history of North American agriculture. 

Much attention is given, and properly so, to the evolution of the leading farm 
implements manufactured by Massey-Harris. The descriptions of the advances 
in technology are very well done, especially in the first part of the book; towards 
the end there is a tendency to list various machines with a brevity reminiscent of 
farm-auction handbills. As the work may presumably be consulted by many 
persons with no practical knowledge of agricultural machinery, it would be im- 
proved by simple drawings of the type used in popular-science magazines of such 
things as the knotter, the power take-off, and the mechanism of drills and planters. 
A few of the other aspects of Company history emphasized are its attitude towards 
the Canadian tariff, its expansion into European, Australasian, South American, 
and United States markets, its wartime activities, and its contributions to Canadian 
cultural life. 

Though the author evidently tries to be critical, the volume naturally reflects 
the Company point of view found in the documents. It is this factor, perhaps, 
which is responsible for the curious dearth of information about the internal politics 
of the Company. For example, one sentence is all that is devoted to the manage- 
ment upheaval of 1930, during the course of which President Thomas Bradshaw 
resigned. 

Once the author gets away from the Massey-Harris source materials, and 
becomes dependent on his own knowledge or on general secondary authorities, he 
falls into a good many errors. His statement that in Canada and the United States 
“straw was regarded as useless and was invariably burned” (p. 117) is absolutely 
wrong, as far as the regions east of the Great Plains are concerned. Another state- 
ment, to the effect that the self-propelled combines in the “harvest brigade”’ of 


1The Centennial celebrated not the first settlement of Cobourg but its incorporation 
as a police town. 
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1944 started near Corpus Christi ‘“‘and from there moved northward through oats 
and wheat to help harvest the huge Texan maize crop” (pp. 315-16), is incredible. A 
combine would be about the worst machine one could employ for such a purpose; 
in five seconds it would be completely out of commission. Can it be that the 
author does not know what maize is? Other needless mistakes are the creation of a 
political entity called ‘‘the United Provinces of Canada West and Canada East”’ 
(p. 22), the offhand comment that “‘the Legislative Assemblies of early Colonial 
Days .. . were purely deliberative and consultative bodies” (p. 228), and the sug- 
gestion that “the open treeless plains’ were just west of the Alleghenies (p. 6). 
There are a few very awkward sentences, some unnecessary purple passages, 
and occasional misspellings (for example, of ‘Fremantle,’ ‘Binghamton,’ and 
“Britannica’’), but otherwise the book is written in acceptable literary form. 


ROBERT LESLIE JONES 
Marietta College, 


Marietta, Ohio. 


Warpath: The Story of the Algonquin Regiment, 1939-1945. By G. L. Cassipy. 
Published under the direction of the Algonquin Regiment Veterans’ Association. 
Maps and illustrations by the author. Photographs by ARNoLD Topp. 
Cartoons by JoHN IRELAND. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 372. 

The Regimental History of the Governor General's Foot Guards. Ottawa. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 268. 

In This Sign. By WALTER T. STEVEN. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: Ryerson 
Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 172. ($3.50) 


THE 4th Canadian Armoured appears to have been the most historically minded of 
the Canadian Divisions in the recent war if the publication of regimental histories 
is any criterion. The artillery led the way with Captain R. A. Spencer’s excellent 
History of the Fifteenth Canadian Field Regiment, which was published in Holland 
before the unit returned home (see C. H. R., September, 1946). Now representative 
armoured and infantry units have published their respective histories in Canada. 

Major Cassidy’s' Warpath is, perhaps, all things considered, the best regimental 
history that the Canadian Army of the Second World War has yet produced. The 
narrative is thorough and obviously the result of careful and detailed research. 
The style is clear and lively—the occasional colloquialisms are not out of place in a 
book written primarily for members of the Regiment. It is a family story and well 
told. The author’s deep awareness of the true meaning of the events that he de- 
scribes, balanced by his warm-blooded sense of humour, should endear the work to 
the hearts of his former associates. The Algonquins may be well pleased that one 
of their most distinguished officers—he passes over his own role lightly—should 
have brought back to them so vividly the soul-stirring days of 1944-5. Moreover, 
the student of military history will be impressed by the obvious honesty of the 
account. One gains the impression thz t the Algonquins were a brave unit, but that 
despite final victory they saw more of adversity than of success. Twenty illus- 
trations greatly enhance the value of the book and reveal that the author is also an 
artist of real ability. It is a pity, considering the general excellence of Warpath, 


that Major Cassidy did not see fit to say a little more about the sources and the 
problems involved. 


1Major Cassidy, a graduate in philosophy of St. Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto, is a teacher at Cobalt High School. He served with the Algonquin Regiment 
from 1940 to 1945 and won the Distinguished Service Order. 
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The Regimental History of the Governor General's Foot Guards fulfils its primary 
function of providing present and former members of the Regiment with a record 
of its activities, especially during the Second World War, but it will scarcely be of 
as much interest to the general public or to the student of military history as Major 
Cassidy’s book. The Guards’ history suffers from being the work of a committee?* 
rather than of one man and from trying to cover too much in one volume. Thus 
the first two chapters (prepared by Lieutenant-Colonels Wurtele, Lisle, and Boss) 
deal with the Regiment’s history from 1872 to 1939 in a rather perfunctory sort of 
way—there is little information about training or statistical data—while the tenth 
and final chapter contains a dull account of the wartime activities of the 2nd 
Reserve Battalion, to which is attached a ‘‘History of the Regimental Rifle Associ- 
ation.” Chapters 3 to 9, prepared by Major A. R. Jessup, tell the story of the ist 
Battalion, with which he served with distinction, from 1940 to 1945. Only 109 
pages are devoted to the actual period of fighting. Undoubtedly it is a more 
difficult task to describe the operations of an armoured than of an infantry unit. 
The conditions under which an armoured regiment can go into battle and function 
properly as a unit are limited. On a good many occasions the tanks had to play a 
role in support of the infantry, although this, of course, was not their normal 
function in an armoured division. Thus the story of the Guards is not as coherent 
as that of the Algonquins. Other contrasts come to mind, especially the difference 
in the tempo of fighting. The infantry once committed fought for long periods 
with little in the way of breathing spaces. (The Algonquins were in action on 
seventy-seven days between July 21 and November 5, 1944 and on the move for 
twelve of the remaining twenty days.) Even the winter watch on the Maas was 
punctuated by active patrolling. The armour on the other hand is inevitably in 
and out of action. Nothing can be fiercer than an armoured battle with its toll of 
blazing tanks, but there was generally a let-up after the particular fight was over. 
Such observations are borne out by the casualty lists. The Guards’ history is not 
as careful or as detailed as the Algonquins’ in this respect, but it appears that the 
overall casualties of these two units, operating in the same division for the same 
nine months were: G.G.F.G. 289 (41 killed and 248 wounded); Algonquins 1,022 
(341 killed and 681 wounded) plus 278 listed as missing. As in all wars the ‘“P.B.I.” 
still bore the brunt of the battle. 

Writing the wai history of the Canadian Army Chaplain Service (Protestant) 
poses very different problems. The total number of Protestant chaplains enlisted 
in the Canadian Army during the whole war was 477 and the greatest number over- 
seas at one time only 269. Nevertheless, they were spread thinly throughout the 
whole army so that their operations covered a much wider field than those of larger 
but more compact units. It would be impossible for the historian of such a Service 
to attempt as complete a coverage as the regimental historian, and Mr. Steven has 
wisely refrained from any such attempt. Possibly his fault lies in the opposite 
direction. He has written a relatively short account, confining himself largely to 
generalizations and particular illustrations. The book is replete with anecdotes, 
serious and amusing, which might be expected from the pen of a popular preacher. 
Two of the eight chapters deal with earlier experiences of the Chaplain services in 
the Great War and before. Only one chapter is allotted to each of the main Euro- 
pean campaigns of the Second World War, but a substantial part of another chapter, 


2Consisting of two brigadiers, six lieutenant-colonels, a major, two captains, and a 
staff sergeant. 

’The Reverend W. T. Steven, a veteran of the First World War and a graduate of 
McMaster University, is a Baptist clergyman who has seen missionary service in China. 
He served as an Army Chaplain both in England and Canada from 1940 to 1947. 
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entitled “Secret Raids and Special Forces,” deals with the experiences of chaplains 
at Dieppe and Hong Kong. Of particular interest is the comment based on reports 
from two chaplains that despite the arrogance of many of the Japanese some 
individual officers and men treated their Canadian captives with kindness. The 
writer’s observation that ‘“‘There is much hope for the Japanese people if we are 
able to share with them the best things from our Christian, democratic way of life”’ 
is in refreshing contrast to the inevitable propaganda to which we were exposed 
not sO many years ago. 

All three books are amply illustrated by photographs and include appendices 
listing the names of the fallen and of the decorated zs well as nominal roles of those 
who served during the war.* The two regimental histories have tackled the subject 
of maps from opposite directions. The Guards simply reprinted in colour sections 
(in six long-folding strips) the familiar army maps of Northwest Europe, on which 
they have superimposed a red dotted line showing the Regiment’s route with dates 
marked along the way. Major Cassidy, on the other hand, has himself drawn nine- 
teen fairly simple sketch maps in black and white, showing the unit’s operations in 
great detail. The labour involved was well warranted by the results. 


J. B. CONACHER 
The University of Toronto 


The County Kerchief. By Louis BLAKE Durr. Toronto, Halifax, Vancouver: 
Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. 224. ($3.00) 


HANGING as a punishment for crime dates from ancient times and is still with us. 
Mr. Duff begins his book by a reference to the hanging of Mordecai by Haman, as 
described in the Book of Esther, and he ends by giving us statistics of the number 
of executions in Canada between 1879 and 1945, a total of 527 for the sixty-six 
years. The peak year was 1931 when a total of twenty-two were executed. Why 
this particular year had such a high record is not explained. 

While this form of punishment is still retained, the setting has greatly changed. 
Public executions, of which the author gives numerous accounts, are no longer 
tolerated, though it might be questioned whether the morbid curiosity that once 
brought vast assemblages together to witness a man’s death has disappeared. 

Mr. Duff has gathered his information from a wide variety of sources and has 
treated his theme with a variety of irony, pathos, and even wit. No one can read 
the story of John Brown going to the scaffold on a December morning in Virginia 
without recognizing the bravery of his soul. There is pathos in the account of the 
death (by beheading) of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. But most of the 
hangings are the sequel of ugly episodes where little sympathy can be reserved for 
the culprit. 

From time to time there comes agitation for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in any form. Mr. Duff's book, because of its very restraint, is more eloquent 
propaganda in that direction than any number of learned treatises. His narrative 
of crime and punishment is as exciting as the best detective story but it is, at the 
same time, an engrossing study of human reaction to the ancient form of punish- 
ment. It is regrettable that there is no index. 


FRED LANDON 
The University of Western Ontario. 


‘The Algonquin nominal roll, listing the names of 4,170 officers and men who passed 
through the battalion, gives the date that each one was taken on and struck off strength. 
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Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. Tome III. L’Evéque volant. By GABRIEL 
BREYNAT. Montréal: Editions Fides. 1948. Pp. 400. ($1.50) 


THE third and last volume of the series, “Fifty Years in the Snow-Country,” 
contains the memoirs of Mgr Breynat for the years 1921-43. Mgr Breynat spreads 
before us the immense civilizing activities of the Oblats in the Canadian North, 
bringing to the Indians the blessings of religion and civilization. The author 
describes the work of the missionaries among the Indians and their apostolate 
among the Eskimos from 1921 on. That apostolate was hardly a restful one, and 
Mgr Breynat makes plain all the difficulties that had to be surmounted. To begin 
with there are those presented by the nature of the land itself: ““The land cursed 
by God after the Fall was only to put forth brambles and thorns. This country 
puts forth nothing, or nearly nothing’ (p. 15). Thus its inhabitants need a good 
deal of space in order to subsist and are bound to nomadism. Hence it is not 
surprising to hear the flying bishop speak of twelve-hundred-mile journeys and 
frequent trips of four and five hundred miles in order to follow the various tribes 
across this immensity. All know how this has been done, but a new element has 
greatly reduced the problem of travel: the airplane has been brought into the 
service of the missions by Mgr Breynat. 

Distance is only the first obstacle to the bearers of the gospel. Other obstacles 
are present, and the pen of the first apostolic vicar of the Mackenzie enumerates 
them: stubborn paganism, language, opposition of the Protestants, the frequent 
inertia of the government, and, in latter years, the far from exemplary conduct of 
the white men who seek to exploit the mineral wealth of the subsoil. Mgr Breynat’s 
whole volume bears the imprint of the author’s lofty personality. On page after 
page, the spirit of a great apostle is made manifest. One must unceasingly admire 
the heroism of these missionaries, too often ignored by even educated men. And 
besides being a magnificent moral lesson, Mgr Breynat’s work is a mine of valuable 
information on these regions which become more important daily. It is a thorough- 
ly geographical study; the problems of man’s adaptation to a difficult environment 
find many solutions here. The whole missionary period of the last twenty years is 
described by the author in a vigorous style. The anecdotes which “enliven without 
interrupting,” make the story the more interesting. 


FERNAND OQUELLET 
Québec. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By ANN STEWART RABJOHNS 


(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANADIAN HistorRicaL REviEw; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


BRADY, ALEXANDER. Canada and the Commonwealth (International journal, IV (3), 
summer, 1949, 189-211). A general article on the basic features of the present 
relationship between Canada and the Commonwealth. 


Brown, Sir FRANK. India and the Commonwealth: Influence of British conceptions 
(Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXIII (527), Jan., 1949, 23-6). On the 
question of India’s future status in the Commonwealth. 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. The evolving Commonwealth (International journal, IV (3), 
summer, 1949, 261-71). 


Commentator. Issues before the prime ministers: Safeguards of unity and strength 
(Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXIII (527), Jan., 1949, 17-20). Con- 
siders some of the issues discussed at the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in October, 1948. 


CROKAERT, JACQUES. Histoire du Commonwealth Britannique. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1949. Pp. 118. To be reviewed later. 


Crown without sceptre: A republic within the Commonwealth (Round table, no. 155, June, 
1949, 203-7). The London Conference of prime ministers declared that India could 
set up a republican constitution and still remain the permanent associate of the 
seven present members of the Commonwealth. 


Hottway, T. T. The Commonwealth in council: Impressions of the London imperial 
gatherings (Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXIII (527), Jan., 1949, 14-16). 
The author, who is premier of Victoria, Australia, attended the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference held at Westminster Hall in October, 1948. 


MANSERGH, NicHoLas. The Commonwealth and the nations: Studies in British Common- 
wealth relations. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1948. Pp. viii, 
228. (8s. 6d.) ‘The aim of these essays is to fulfil the modest purpose of raising 
some questions, of examining some developments, and, perhaps above all, of 
throwing into clearer relief some of the underlying trends in recent Commonwealth 
thought and practice.” 


MenziEs, R. G. ‘We are one people’: An Australian message to the Mother Country 
(Commonwealth and Empire review, LX XXII (526), Oct., 1948, 19-26). A speech 
given by Mr. Menzies, former prime minister of Australia, while on an unofficial 
visit to Great Britain. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Canada: The North Atlantic Treaty (Round table, no. 155, June, 1949, 274-80). 


Harrison, Eric. Alflantic partnership. (Behind the Headlines series, IX (3).) Toronto: 
Canadian Association for Adult Education; Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs. May, 1949. Pp. 16. (l5c.) On the Atlantic Pact and the problems of 
the Atlantic community. 


Ireland and the Atlantic pact: International isolation of the new republic (Round table, 
no. 155, June, 1949, 214-20). Discusses the cause of Ireland’s failure to join the 
Atlantic Pact. 
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Kirk, Grayson. The Atlantic Pact and international security (International organi 
zation, III (2), May, 1949, 239-51). 


Kour, LEopotp. The germ idea behind western union must be more than passing fear 
(Saturday night, LXIV (19), Feb. 15, 1949, 6-7). 


McNaucaton, A. G. L. The international control of atomic energy (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, XX XVIII (5), May, 1949, 238-41). 


PEARSON, L. B. Western Europe and American security: Making a North Atlantic Pact, 
(Statements and Speeches no. 49/24.) Ottawa: Department of External Affairs. 
1949. Pp. 9 (mimeo.). Text of an address by the Canadian secretary of state for 
external affairs on the making of the Atlantic Pact. 


Winnipeg Study Group. Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty (International journal, 
IV (3), summer, 1949, 244-9). The Group concludes that “the present major 
significance of the Pact is that it is a diplomatic move to checkmate the Soviet 
Union. As a long-range programme for lasting world peace, the Pact—by itself 
and as it stands—cannot be regarded as quite so significant.” 


III. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


BRAULT, ADRIEN. De Rome d Montréal, par le chemin le plus long (roman vécu). Mont- 
réal: Editions Fides. 1948. Pp. 242. ($1.25) The author’s intention in this 
“lived novel” is doubtless to recreate for the reader his war experiences. 


CLAUDE-LABOISSIERE, ALPHONSE. Journal d'un auménier militaire canadien, 1939-1945. 
Montréal: Editions Franciscaines. 1948. Pp. 330. ($2.00) The record of a 
Franciscan padre’s experiences in Scotland, Africa, and Italy. 


HARRISON, Eric. Strategy and policy in the defence of Canada (International journal, 
IV (3), summer, 1949, 212-43). 


HiLtsMAN, J. B. Eleven men and a scalpel. Winnipeg: The author, 627 Medical Arts 
Building. 1948. Pp. 144. ($2.50) Records the war experiences of a surgeon in 
charge of a field surgical unit during the campaign in Northwest Europe. 


Rome, Davin (ed.). Canadian Jews in World War II. Part Il. Casualties. Montreal: 
Canadian Jewish Congress. 1948. Pp. 164. 


Stacey,C.P. L’armée canadienne, 1939-1945: Résumé historique officiel. Les peintures 
sont l’ceuvre d’artistes canadiens aux armées. Les cartes ont été exécutées par le 
capitaine C. C. J. Bonp. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1949. Pp. xv, 364. ($2.50) 
The English edition of The Canadian Army, 1939-45 was published in 1948 and 
reviewed in C.H.R., Sept., 1948, p. 301. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


BARBEAU, Marius. How the Huron-Wyandot language was saved from oblivion (Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIII (3), June 10, 1949, 226-32). 


CAISERMAN, H. M. Two Canadian personalities. Montreal: Privately printed. 1948. 
Pp. 15. Deals with Lyon Cohen (1868-1937), president of the first Canadian 
Jewish Congress in 1919, and Archibald J. Freiman (1880-1944), national president 
of the Zionist Organization of Canada from 1919 to 1941. 


Dickson, Mrs. R. H. Miss Katherine Langdon Wilks: An appreciation (Waterloo 
Historical Society, thirty-sixth annual report, 1949, 45-9). Biographical sketch of 
an outstanding Waterloo County woman. 


DRAPEAU, JEAN. ‘‘Cette couronne d’épines”’ (Action nationale, XX XIII (5), juin, 1949, 
441-50). An appreciation of the efforts of John S. Ewart toward establishing a 
republic of Canada. 
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Dunnam, B. M. Sir Casimir Gzowski (Waterloo Historical Society, thirty-sixth annual 
report, 1949, 31-5). Short biographical sketch of Sir Casimir Gzowski, civil 
engineer and financier, who was born in Russia in 1813, but spent most of his life, 
from 1841 to 1898, in Canada. 


FENTON, WILLIAM N. Collecting materials for a political history of the Six Nations 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIII (3), June 10, 1949, 
233-8). Gives some examples of the kind of materials available for a political 
eaaeey 2 the Six Nations, how they should be used, and the results which can be 
expected. 


Fries, U. E. From Copenhagen to Okanogan: The autobiography of a pioneer. With 
the assistance of Emi B. Fries. Edited by Grace V. STEARNS and EUGENE F. 
Hoy. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1949. Pp. 487. ($5.00) An account 
of the experiences of a Danish pioneer in the Okanogan valley in Washington. 


Innis, MARY QuAYLE. Unfold the years: A history of the Young Women’s Christian 


Association in Canada. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xi, 243. 
($3.00) 


JACOBSEN, JEROME V. Jean Delanglez—in memoriam (Mid-America, XXXI (8), July, 
1949, 209-12). Obituary article on Father Jean Delanglez (1896-1949) of the 
Institute of Jesuit History at Loyola University, well-known for his research into 
the history of the French missions in the Mississippi Valley. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Faussaires et faussetés en histoire canadienne. Préface de ROBERT 
DE ROQUEBRUNE. Montréal: Editions Variétés. 1948. Pp. 226. ($1.35). To 
be reviewed later. 


Potvin, DAMASE. La ‘“‘Dame frangaise’’ du duc de Kent: Récits historiques canadiens. 
Québec: Editions Garneau. 1948. Pp. 142. ($1.00) A collection of historical 
romances, including that of the Duke of Kent and Julie de Saint-Laurent. 


SAVELLE, Max. The imperial school of American historians (Indiana magazine of 
history, XLV (2), June, 1949, 123-4). ‘‘The imperial school of colonial historians. . . 
may be said to be distinguished by its deliberate effort to relate what was going on 
in British America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to what was going 
on in Europe at the same time. ... In doing so it would appear that they, perhaps 
more than any other group of historians interested primarily in American history, 
have escaped the limitations of nationalistic bias or myopia.” 


SYLVAIN, Frétre ROBERT. Louis XVII vint-il en Amérique (Revue de l'université 
Laval, III (9), mai, 1949, 743-61; III (10), juin, 857-82). Since the death or dis- 
appearance of Louis XVII in 1795 more than 3,000 publications have appeared on 
the question. The author of these articles discusses the possibility that Louis was 
taken to America. A number of circumstances ‘‘nous permettent, sans qu’il ne 
soit nécessaire de torturer aucun texte, d’admettre . . . que l"hypothése du transfert 
de Louis XVII en Amérique n’est pas absurde.” 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 
CRANSTON, J. HERBERT. Etienne Briilé, immortal scoundrel. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 144. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 


McCourt, E. A. Dr. Cheadle’s journal (Saskatchewan history, II (2), spring, 1949, 
21-4). This review of Dr. Cheadle’s Journal of a Trip across Canada is the first of 
a series of reviews of the journals of early travellers in the prairies. 


Witson, J. Tuzo. New light on Hearne (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 14-18). 
Reproduces Hearne’s original map of his Arctic journey dated 1772. 


(3) New France 


Fox, WILLIAM SHERWOOD. Saint Ignace, Canadian altar of martyrdom. With the 
collaboration of WILFRID JuRyY. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1949. Pp. xvi, 
173. ($3.00) To be reviewed later. 
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GIRARD, RENE. Trois grands Hurons. (Documents historiques no. 16.) Sudbury, 
Ont.: La Société historique du Nouvel-Ontario, Collége du Sacré-Cceur. 1948. 
Pp. 48. Sketches, composed with the aid of the Jesuit Relations, of three Indian 
converts, remarkable for their courage and apostolic fervour. 








Lauvrizre, Emite. Breve histoire tragique du peuple acadien. (Librairie d’Amérique 
et d’Orient.) Paris: Adrien Maissonneuve. 1948. Pp. 200. 














McDermott, JOHN FRANcis (ed.). Old Cahokia: A narrative and documents illustrating 

the first century of its history. With JosErpH P. DONNELLY, S.J., RosE JOSEPHINE 
BoyLAN, BRENDA R. GIESEKER, CHARLES VAN RAVENSWAAY, IRVING DILLiaRp, 
St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation. 1949. Pp. 355. ($3.00, 
paper; $4.50, cloth) To be reviewed later. 





RouQguETTE, RoBEeRT. Textes des martyrs de la Nouvelle-France. Paris: Editions du 
Seuil. 1947. Pp. 119. 











(4) British North America before 1867 


BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN. Westward expansion: A history of the American frontier. 
With the collaboration of JamMEs BLAINE HEDGEs. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 873. ($6.25) 



















GRAHAM, GERALD S. Considerations on the war of American independence (Bulletin of 

the Institute of Historical Research, XXII (65), May, 1949, 22-34). The author 
believes that Britain’s defeat at the hands of the American colonists was due not 
so much to administrative negligence nor to military and naval ineptitude, as to 
political isolation. ‘‘The failure of diplomacy to avert a coalition, hastened, as it 
was, by the unprecedented intrusion of politics on strategy—this, in the final issue, 
accounted for the break-down of the first British Empire.” 






Hvort, Lucien. Le siége du Fort de St-Jean en 1775. Une réédition de l’ouvrage, paru 
en 1889, avec notes additionnelles de l’honorable juge PHILIPPE DEMERS. Saint- 
Jean: Le Canada-frangais. 1947. Pp. 32. (25c.) In 1775 St. Johns was “the 
key to Canada.” The British concentrated their forces there and withstood 
Montgomery’s advance for a month. 











KOHLMEIER, ALBERT L. The adequacy of the imperialist view of colonial history (Indiana 
magazine of history, XLV (2), June, 1949, 113-22). Assesses the adequacy of the 
Old-World imperialist and the New-World nationalist views of colonial history. 


KyTE, GEorGE D. Guns for Charleston: A case of lend lease in 1798-1799 (Journal of 
southern history, XIV, 1948, 401-8). 







A letter from John Galt (Ontario history, XLI (3), July, 1949, 153-5). —“ Prints a letter of 
John Galt’s dated November 20, 1827, which deals with his activities in Upper 
Canada. 











Rica, E. E. (ed.). Copy-book of letters outward &c, Begins 29th May, 1680, ends 5 July, 

1687. Assisted by A. M. JonNson. With an introduction by E. G. R. TAyLor. 
(Hudson’s Bay Company Series XI.) Toronto: Champlain Society. 1948. Pp. xli, 
415, xv. To be reviewed later. 














SANDERSON, CHARLEs R. (ed.). The Arthur papers: Being the papers mainly confidential, 

private, and demi-official of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., last lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, in the manuscript collection of the Toronto Public Libraries. Part III. 
Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries and University of Toronto Press. 1949. 
Pp. 264. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 










(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Action nationale, XX XIII (4), mai, 1949. Pour gagner la paix. Montréal: Action 
nationale. 1949. Pp. 197-430. A symposium of articles including “Le procés 
d’une victoire’ by Paul Sauriol, ‘Vision de la Terre promise” by Jean Pellerin, ‘‘Les 
Russes ont-ils toujours tort?” by André Laurendeau, and ‘“‘Securité collective ou 

suicide collectif?’”’ by F.-A. Angers. 
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Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Canada year book, 1 in sh The official 
statistical annual of the resources, history, institutions, and social and economic con- 
ditions of the Dominion. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1949. Pp. xliii, 1267. ($2.00) 


Canada, House of Commons. Official report of debates, fourth session, twentieth parlia- 
ment, 11-12 George VI, 1947-8. Index volume. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1949. 
Pp. xvii, 381. 

Official report of debates, fifth session, twentieth parliament, 13 George VI, 1949. 
Vols. I and II. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1949. Pp. 1922. 


Canada looks ahead: A series of addresses and papers presented at the National Summer 
Conference of the Young Liberal Federation of Canada, McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, September 1 to 5, 1947. Ottawa: Tower Books. 1948. Pp. x, 214. 


CoLEe, TAYLOR. The Canadian bureaucracy: A study « Canadian civil servants and other 
public employees, 1939-1947. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 292. ($5.00) To be reviewed later. 


FowkE, EpitH. Toward socialism: Selections from the writings of J. S. Woodsworth. 
Toronto: Woodsworth Memorial Foundation. 1948. Pp. 48. (25c.) 


Fraser, A. M. Newfoundland’s contribution to Canada (International journal, IV (3), 
summer, 1949, 250-60). Considers Newfoundland’ s strategic importance, its 
value as a market for Canadian goods, its economic resources, and the improvement 
that Canada’s acquisition of Gander will make in her bargaining position in the 
negotiations with the United States on civil aviation. 


McHenry, DEAN E. The impact of the C.C.F. on Canadian parties and groups (Journal 
of politics, XI (2), May, 1949, 365-95). A lucid, balanced survey of the various 
elements which make up the Canadian political scene and of the effect on them of 
the rise of the C.C.F. party. 


MacKINNOoN, FRANK. The royal assent in Prince Edward Island: Disallowance of 
provincial acts, reservation of provincial bills, and the giving and withholding of assent 
by lieutenant-governors (C.J.E.P.S., XV (2), May, 1949, 216-20). 


Mecrepy, M.B. Canada’s cultural and agricultural outlook (Culture, X (2), juin, 1949, 
134-9). Contains a variety of observations on the Canadian scene and remarks on 
the virtues of a back-to-the-land movement. 


MorGan, M.O. Newfoundland, our tenth province (Queen's quarterly, LVI (2), summer, 
1949, 258-67). Deals with the historical background of the negotiations leading to 
the entry of Newfoundland into the Canadian federation, and the degree of New- 
foundland’s responsibility for the final choice. 


Murray, W. W. The history of the 2nd Canadian Battalion (East Ontario Regiment), 
Canadian Expeditionary Force in the Great War, 1914-1919. Ottawa: Historical 
Committee, 2nd Battalion, C.E.F. 1947. Pp. xx, 408 


NEWELL, I. Newfoundland, Canada (Queen’s quarterly, LVI (2), summer, 1949, 268- 
76). Reviews the circumstances of Newfoundland’s entry into the Canadian 
federation. 


The party fight in Canada: Prospects for the general elections (Round table, no. 155, June, 
1949, 221-6). Deals with the June, 1949, election. 


STANLEY, GEORGE F. G. General Middleton's account of the suppression of the North- 
West Rebellion, 1885 (Saskatchewan history, II (2), spring, 1949, 30-4). A review 
article on the Suppression of the Rebellion in the North West Territories of Canada 
by General Sir Fred Middleton, edited by G. H. Needler. 


VIGEANT, PIERRE. Le XXe parlement et l'élection qui doit le remplacer (Action nationale, 
XXXIII (5), juin, 1949, 451-61). 
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V. 





PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland 


BLAKELEY, PHyLLis R. Glimpses of Halifax, 1867-1900. Under the direction of 
D. C. Harvey. (Publication no. 9.) Halifax: Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 
1949. Pp. 213, xii. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 












Doane, F. A. Old times in Barrington. 


Truro, N.S.: Truro Printing and Publishing 
Company. 1948. Pp. 95. ($2.00) 









HaARRis, REGINALD V. The church of Saint Paul in Halifax, Nova Scotia: 1749-1949, 
Foreword by the Most Rev. GEORGE FREDERICK KINGSTON. 
Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 310. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 






Toronto: Ryerson 













(2) The Province of Quebec 


ALLEN, RicHarp S. Partial listing of covered bridges in Mississquoi County, Quebec 
(Covered bridge topics, V (1), Mar., 1948, 8). 










BARABE, PAUL-HENRI. Un siécle de miséricorde. Ottawa: Editions de |’Université. 
1948. Pp. 409. A history of the Institut des Sceurs de Miséricorde de Montréal. 












CHAMPRIS, GAILLARD DE. Images du Canada frangais. 
Paris: Editions de Flore. 1947. Pp. 286. ($2.00) 
experiences during forty years in Canada. 


Préface de Firmin Roz. 
A record of the author's 





CHOUINARD, LAURENT. Histoire de Saint-Epiphane (Viger). Préface de Mgr GEoRGEs- 
L&ON PELLETIER. Montmagny: Editions Marquis. 1948. Pp. 214. ($1.50) 
The author’s purpose in writing this parish history was not ‘‘faire ceuvre littéraire 
car je ne suis pas un écrivain ni un historien.... Je veux donc qu'elle soit mieux 
connue par tous mes coparoissiens et par tous ceux qui ont quelques relations avec 
elle: ainsi, je l’espére eux aussi l’aimeront mieux. C’est la mon but.” 
















CORMINBOEUF, FERNAND. Regard sur le Nord-Ouest du Québec (Actualité économique, 
XXV (1), avril-juin, 1949, 44-62). 











DEsILETS, ALPHONSE. Les cent ans del’ Institut canadien de Québec, 1848-1948. Compte 
rendu des fétes du Centenaire en septembre 1948. Québec. 1949. Pp. 255. ($1.25) 















FRENETTE, F.-X.-EUGENE. Supplement aux “ Notices biograbhiques et notes historiques 


sur le diocése de Chicoutimi.’’ Chicoutimi: L’auteur, Hétel-Dieu. 1947. Pp. 418. 
($3.25) 













L’HEUREUX, EUGENE. Ma province et mon pays. Québec: Chez l’auteur, 2 de Calliéres. 


1948. Pp. 254. ($1.50) The author views the affairs of Quebec in relation to 
Canada and the world. 









LoIsELLE, ALPHONSE. La Gaspésie d’aujourd'hui (la Bretagne canadienne). Montréal: 
L’auteur, 7262, Christophe-Colomb. 1948. Pp. 116. ($1.50) Notes on many 
aspects of the people, the country, and the resources of Gaspé peninsula. 










McGEE, J.-C. Histoire politique de Québec-Est. Préface de l’hon. Oscar DRowuin. 
Québec: Belisle. 1948. Pp. 332. ($2.00) Tells the story of the Quebec con- 

stituency represented by some of the greatest French-Canadian politicians in- 

cluding Laurier, Lapointe, and at present by Prime Minister Saint-Laurent. 


MorGAN, JOAN Etson. Castle of Quebec. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons 
(Canada). 1949. Pp. v, 186. ($3.00) 

























TREMBLAY, JEAN-PAauL. La Baie-Saint-Paul et ses pionniers. Chicoutimi: L’auteur, 
Séminaire de Chicoutimi. 1948. Pp. xiv, 70. (50c.) This brochure was prepared 
“A l'occasion d’une féte historique on mette en lumiére ce qu’il faut savoir de la 

Baie-Saint-Paul et de ses pionniers pour saisir !a juste portée des célébrations.” 











TREMBLAY, NEREE. Monographie de la paroisse de Saint-Hilarion. 
and Dugal. 1948. Pp. 258. ($2.00) 





Québec: Charrier 
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Woop.tey, E. C. Untold tales of old Quebec. Illustrated by W. REDVER STARK. 
loronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1949. Pp. vii, 216. ($3.50). 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Aitcutson, J. H. The courts of requests in Upper Canada (Ontario history, XLI (3), 
July, 1949, 125-32). Deals with the origin, development, and functioning of the 
courts of requests of Upper Canada. 


ARTHUR, ERIC, et al. Moose Factory, 1673 to 1947. 1. History. 
III. Architecture. 1V. Plates. Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the 
authors. 1949. Pp. 21. Moose Factory at the south end of James Bay is one of 
the oldest establishments ot the Hudson’s Bay Company. The purpose of this 


volume is to tel! the story, partly of this old post, but mainly of its buildings as 
they were and as they are. 


II. Men in charge. 


BarriE, W. C. History as related by early Canadian newspapers (Waterloo Historical 
Society, thirty-sixth annual report, 1949, 40-3). The Lee and Johnston families of 


North Dumfries saved a large number of copies of early Canadian newspapers 
which are still extant. 


BREITHAUPT, W. H. The settlement of Waterloo County (Waterloo Historical Society, 
thirty-sixth annual report, 1949, 27-31). 


BRYDEN, Mrs. JAs. V. History of ‘‘Forest Mills” (Rodd’s Mill) (Waterloo Historical 
Society, thirty-sixth annual report, 1949, 35-40). A sketch of the history of the 
mill at Aberfoyle on Mill Creek which is a short tributary of the Grand River. 


The city of London, Ontario (Monetary times, CXVII (8), Aug., 1949, 24-6, 28). 


DunHAM, B. MABEL. Mid-European backgrounds of Waterloo County (Waterloo His- 
torical Society, thirty-sixth annual report, 1949, 7-20). An account of the central 
European background of the Mennonite, Amish, and other sects who settled in 
Waterloo County, Ontario. 

——— The Pequegnat family (Waterloo Historical Society, thirty-sixth annual report, 


1949, 50-5). An account of the Pequegnat family who emigrated from Switzerland 
to Berlin (Kitchener), Ontario, in 1874. 


GRAHAM, LLoyp. Niagara country. (American folkways; edited by ERSKINE CALD- 
WELL.) New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce [Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons and Co.]. 
1949. Pp. xiii, 321. ($3.75) To be reviewed later. 


Gray, Lestiz R. The village of Selborne, Ontario in 1850 (Ontario history, XLI (3), 
July, 1949, 119-24). The recently discovered diaries of James Westland of London, 


Ontario recall the village of Selborne which died out about 1855 and is now almost 
forgotten. 


Hamit, Frep C. The Moravians of the River Thames (Michigan history, XX XIII (2) » 
June, 1949, 97-116). An account of the Moravian reserve on the Thames River in 
southern Ontario from 1812 to the present. 


Jury, Etste McLeop. St. Jves (Ontario history, XLI (3), July, 1949, 133-52). An 


account of the early history of the St. Ives district, near the source of the northern 
branch of the River Thames. 


London (Western Ontario historical notes, VII (1, 2), Mar.-June, 1949, 9-16). Repro- 
duces an article from the Weekly Dispatch. St. Thomas, Port Stanley, and County 


of Elgin Advertiser, Sept. 8, 1853 which deals with many aspects of the town of 
London. 


McDowELL, FRANKLIN Davey. Spade and trowel disclose links in Huronia story 


(Saturday night, LXIV (36), June 14, 1949, 20-1). Assesses the recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Huronia. 


MILLER, ORLO. A century of western Ontario: The story of London, “‘The Free Press,” 
and western Ontario, 1849-1949. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 289. 
($4.50) To be reviewed later. 
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Morrison, NEIL F. News of March and April, 1849, in Essex County (Western Ontario 
historical notes, VII (1, 2), Mar.-June, 1949, 5-8). Notes on the news featured in 
Essex County newspapers during March and April, 1849. 













Sniper, C. H. J. The silent St. Lawrence. Toronto: The author. 1949. Pp. 6. 
This booklet tells the story of H.M.S. St. Lawrence, a “‘full-rigged fighting ship, 
greater than Nelson's Victory, built, launched, and manceuvred in the wilderness 

freshwater frontier sea of Lake Ontario.” 













STEPHENS, LucittE. The St. Thomas Times-Journal (Western Ontario historical notes, 


VII (1, 2), Mar.-June, 1949, 2-5). A brief account of the history of the St. Thomas 
Times-Journal. 








STEVENSON, JOHN A. Among unusual Canadians he is near the top (Saturday night, 
LXIV (29), Apr. 26, 1949, 20-2). Recalls some of the highlights of the career of 
Tiger Dunlop, well-known Upper Canadian pioneer. 






(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Dovucias, THomas D. Canadians find security with freedom: C.C.F. in Saskatchewan 
builds toward cooperative order. (League for Industrial Democracy pamphlet series, 
no. 45.) New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1949. Pp. 31. (20c.) 















Epmonps, W. EvERARD. Steamboat days on the Saskatchewan (Queen's quarterly, 
LVI (2), summer, 1949, 231-9). In the early eighteen-eighties a fleet of steamboats 


was placed on the Saskatchewan River and carried freight from Edmonton to 
Grand Rapids. 










HEALy, W. J. 













Early days in Winnipeg (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 22-5). 


Knox, Harotp C. Consul Taylor of Winnipeg (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 
34- 7). The second part of an article on J. W. Taylor, United States consul at 
Winnipeg from 1870 to 1893. 


MacLeop, MARGARET ARNETT. Winnipeg and the HBC (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 
1949, 3-7). This year Winnipeg celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary. Much 
of its background is intimately connected with the history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


PEEL, Bruce B. Place names (Saskatchewan history, II (2), spring, 1949, 29). 














THEORET, A.-E. Sainte-Rose-du-Lac. Winnipeg: Société historique de St-Boniface. 
1948. Pp. 138. ($1.75) Sainte-Rose-du-Lac is about 200 miles from Winnipeg, 
Man. 

















(5) British Columbia and the Northwest Coast 


Hoiuiway, C. W. The valley of youth. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1948. 
Pp. 357. The author explains that this volume “is about life in the Okanagan 
[Valley of British Columbia] as it was fifty years ago—I have tried to paint a 


picture—one might call it an impressionist picture—of the country and some of 
its people.” 











(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic Regions 


LeitcH, ADELAIDE. Royal road to the Yukon (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 19-21). 
T hough the Yukon will continue to build its future on its mineral wealth, it is also 
taking on all the facets of a well-rounded life. 


MapiL1i, R.G. The north magnetic pole (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 8-11). An 
account of the Dominion Observatory’s search for the north magnetic pole. 












RicHarps, Eva Atvey. Arctic mood. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1949. 
Pp. 284. ($4.00) An account of the authoress’s experiences at Wainwright, 
Alaska, where she was government teacher and nurse. 
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SmiTH, DouGcLas E. A preliminary study of adjustment to life in the North (Canadian 
journal of psychology, III (2), June, 1949, 89-97). The purpose of this study was 
to investigate the vocational interests of men who had lived and worked in the 


North, as a preliminary to further study of other features of personality in this 
connexion. 


Tuomas, Lewis H. Early Territorial hospitals (Saskatchewan history, II (2), spring, 
1949, 16-20). On the development of hospitals in the Northwest Territories. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Canada, Dept. of Trade and Commerce. Investment and inflation with special reference 
to the immediate post-war period, Canada, 1945-1948. Ottawa: The Department. 
1949. Pp. 289 (mimeo.). 


DovucG.ias, WILLIAM. The house of Shea: The story of a ag industry. Winnipeg: 


Bulman Bros. 1947. Pp. xi, 109. An account of a Manitoba industry—the 
brewery business of Patrick Shea. 


KELLY, JoHN E. Iron in Labrador (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 38-40). “In 


a near tomorrow [Labrador] will supply North America’s iron sinews of peace and, 
if need be, of war.” 


McGurr_e, B. J. and FREEMAN, H. E. Wealth from the Canadian shield (Canadian 
geographical journal, XX XVIII (5), May, 1949, 198-227). The successful develop- 
ment during the last half-century of the southern part of the Canadian Shield is 
merely an indication of the progress that may be expected in the future. 


Maun, Henry. Evolution de la production minitre canadienne (Actualité économique, 
XXV (1), avril-juin, 1949, 27-43). 


Quebec, Bureau of Statistics. Statistical year book, 1948. Quebec: King’s Printer. 
1948. Pp. xv, 617. 


SoLowlj, J. Développement des banques canadiennes-frangaises (Actualité économique, 
XXV (1), avril-juin, 1949, 3-10). 


(2) Agriculture 


ARCHIBALD, EDGAR S. Dominion Experimental Farms (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (6), June, 1949, 242-75). Gives an account of the services performed by 
the Dominion Experimental Farms, a part of the federal Department of Agriculture. 


TrRUEMAN, H. L. Newfoundland’s demonstration farm (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXXVIII (6), June, 1949, 276-7). 


WARNER, DonaLp F. The farmers’ alliance and the farmers’ union: An American- 
Canadian parallelism (Agricultural history, XXIII (1), Jan., 1949, 9-19). Describes 
the simultaneous and unconnected development of the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
American Northwest and of the Farmers’ Union in Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories of Canada. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
Sack, B. G. Geschichte der Juden in Canada. Erster Band. (History of the Jews in 
Canada, vol. I.) Montreal: Northern Printing and Stationery. 1948. Pp. 358. 
This is an enlarged Yiddish edition of the work originally published in 1945. 


(4) Geography 
RoussEAu, JACQUES. A travers l’Ungava (Actualité économique, XXV (1), avril-juin, 
1949, 83-131). ‘‘Le compte rendu sommaire de mes deux traversées de |’Ungava 
comprend surtout des apergus de phytogéographie et d’écologie humaine.” 
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(6) Science 


ArcHer, A. E. The changing face of medicine (Calgary Associate Clinic historical 
bulletin, XTV (1), May, 1949, 5-10). Surveys the changing aspects of medicine 
particularly in connexion with rural practice in Alberta. 
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GapBoIs, PIERRE. De la baie d’Hudson a la baie d’Ungava (Actualité économique, 
XXV (2), juillet-sept., 1949, 300-22). An account of a scientific expedition organ- 
ized by the Jardin Botanique de Montréal. 



















The history of Canadian medical schools. WII. Laval Medical School—Quebec (Calgary 
Associate Clinic historical bulletin, XIV (1), May, 1949, 1-4). Another in this 
series of sketches of Canadian medical schools. 





Neatsy, Hitpa. The medical profession in the North-West Territories (Saskatchewan 
history, II (2), spring, 1949, 1-15). Deals with the early relations between govern- 
ment and the doctors in the Northwest Territories, the increasing need for control 
of the profession, and the resulting activities of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Northwest Territories. 






Rosinson, JupItH. Tom Cullen of Baltimore. London, Toronto, New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 435. ($3.50) A biography of Dr. Thomas S. 
Cullen, head of the Department of Gynaecology at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Dr. Cullen is a Canadian who was born in Bridgewater, Ont., in 1868. 








VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Avupet, Louts-PuiLiprE. Le centenaire du systéme scolaire de la province de Québec. 
(Cahiers du Service extérieur d’éducation sociale, vol. IV, no. 8.) Québec: Uni- 
versité Laval. 1947. Pp. 43. (15c.) 








FERLAND-ANGERS, ALBERTINE. L'Ecole d’ Infirmiéres de I’ Hépital Notre-Dame, Montréal, 
1898-1948. Montréal: Editions Contrecoeur. 1948. Pp. 125. ($2.50) 










Grey, Ropney. Money problems are hamstringing our Canadian universities (Saturday 
night, LXIV (28), Apr. 19, 1949, 6-7). 















Moore, INGA. Winnipeg libraries (Canadian Library Association bulletin, V (6), 
May, 1949, 193-5). 


PomERoy, Etste. Mary Electa Adams: A pioneer educator (Ontario history, XLI (8), 
July, 1949, 107-17). An account of the remarkable career of Mary Adams as a 
teacher at Mount Allison University, the Wesleyan Ladies’ College at Hamilton, 

Brookhurst Academy at Cobourg, and the Ontario Ladies’ College at Whitby. 

















Les Sceurs de la Congrégation de Notre-Dame de Montréal. L’euvre d'un grand 
éducateur: Le chanoine Alphonse Beaudet. Montréal. 1947. Pp. xxii, 584. 
($3.00) Chanoine Beaudet founded the Ecole classico-ménagére de Saint-Pascal 
in 1905 and directed it until his death in 1933. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BOuFFARD, ADRIEN. L'abbé Jean-Edouard Darveau (Prétre et missions, X (2), avril- 
juin, 1949, 50-3). Historical notes on the abbé Jean-Edouard Darveau, an im- 
portant figure in the evangelization of the Canadian West. 


BuyoL_p, Henri. Le pére Adélard Fafard, o. m. i. (Prétre et missions, X (2), avril-juin, 
1949, 54-7). Father Fafard, a missionary in Alberta from 1875 to 1883, was killed 
in the Rebellion of 1885. 


CARRINGTON, Puitip. A church history for Canadians to 1900 A.D. Toronto: General 
Board of Religious Education of the Church of England in Canada. 1948. Pp. 350. 
($1.50) This volume by the archbishop of Quebec is concerned with tracing the 
development of the Anglican tradition and is written for the young people of the 
Church of England in Canada. 
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Filles de Marie-de-l’Assomption. Les vingt-cing années des Filles de Marie-de-l’Assomp- 
tion, 1922-1947. Campbellton, N.B.: Mont-Marie. 1948. Pp. 180 


Sceur Sainte-Blanche. La charité en marche... l'Institut des Seurs de la Charité de 
Québec, 1871-1896. Québec: Maison-Mére des Sceurs de la Charité. 1948. Pp. xii, 
498. ($3.00) 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BROMBERG, ERIK. A bibliography of theses and dissertations concerning the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska (Pacific northwest quarterly, XL (3), July, 1949, 203-52). The 
value of this list of theses on the Pacific northwest (which includes British Columbia) 
is enhanced by the inclusion of a subject index. 


CocKREL, RICHARD. Thoughts on the education of youth. Newark, Upper Canada: 
G. Tiffany. 1795. Reproduced in mimeographed form by the Bibliographical 
Society of Canada. (Reprint seriesno.1.) Toronto: The Society. 1949. Pp. vi, 
9. This pamphlet, the first of what is hoped may be a series of reproductions of 
rare Canadian pamphlets, is, so far as is known, the first unofficial publication in 
Upper Canada. 


DuTCHER, GEORGE MATTHEW, et al. (eds.). A guide to historical literature. New York: 
Peter Smith. 1949. Pp. xxviii, 1222. ($12.50) A re-issue of a guide to historical 
literature, the last edition of which was published in 1931. Though it was not 
possible to bring it up to date at the present time, this re-issue will serve a very 
useful purpose, as the volume has been out of print for a number of years. 


FREWER, Louis B. Bibliography of historical writings published in Great Britain and 
the Empire, 1940-1945. Edited for the British National Committee of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1947. 
Pp. xx, 346. (45s.) This volume, as stated in the editorial note, is a ‘selective 
compilation of historical writings covering all aspects of history down to the begin- 
ning of the second World War . . . together with articles from some one hundred 
and twenty periodicals . . . and reviews of such works which have appeared in these 
periodicals.” 


LEBEL, MAURICE. Théses présentées G la Faculté des lettres de l Université Laval, 1940- 
1947. Québec: Chez l’auteur. 1947. Pp. 15. 


PoLLaRD, LANCASTER. A Pacific Northwest bibliography, 1948 (Pacific Northwest 
quarterly, XL (2), Apr., 1949, 147-59). 


Représentations par le Corps de Grands Jurés (Quebec 1764). Quebec: Brown and 
Gilmore. 1765. Reproduced in mimeographed form by the Bibliographical Society 
of Canada. (Reprint series no. 2.) Toronto: The Society. 1949. Pp. ii, 23. 
The French section of the Presentments of the Grand Jury at Quebec, 1764, which is 
reproduced here, constitutes a portion of the first book printed in Canada. 


WEeBsTER, J. C. Catalogue of the John Clarence Webster Canadiana collection (pictorial 
section) New Brunswick Museum. (Catalogue no. 3.) Saint John: New Brunswick 
Museum. 1949. Pp. 140. To be reviewed later. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 

AyRE, Rospert. The Canadian Group of Painters (Canadian art, VI (8), spring, 1949, 
98-102). The author feels that the exhibition of the Canadian Group of Painters 
has ‘‘too much rawness in it; that it is not without vitality, imagination and in- 
tegrity, but that there is not enough subtlety, not enough of real painting quality.” 


BlucHanan], D. W. Exponent of a new architecture in paint (Canadian art, VI ( 


summer, 1949, 148-50). Of the development of the art of the Vancouver can 
= <. Binning. 


BucHANAN, DonaLp W. Pegi Nicol MacLeod, 1904-1949 (Canadian art, VI (4), 
summer, 1949, 158-62). Of the life and work of this Canadian-born artist. 
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CoLGaTE, Witt1aAM. The bookplates of Leslie Victor Smith, illustrated with original 
prints in addition to a full check-list and introduction. Weston, Ont.: Old Rectory 
Press. 1947. Pp. 20. ($3.00) This is a beautifully produced little volume on 

the bookplates of the Canadian bookplate designer, L. V. Smith. 
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Early western paintings (The beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 12-13). The William 
Robertson Coe collection of western Americana, recently presented to Yale Uni- 


versity, contains a group of six paintings of western North America, the origin of 
which is a mystery. 


GLovER, Guy. The Canadian ballet festival (Canadian art, VI (4), summer, 1949, 151-4, 
180). Assesses the quality of the artistry displayed in the Canadian ballet festival 
held in Toronto from March 1 to 5, 1949. 


Gowans, ALAN. From Baroque to Neo-Baroque in the church architecture of Quebec 
(Culture, X (2), juin, 1949, 140-50). An introduction to the author's theories of 
church architecture in Quebec which will be fully developed in a book to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 


GusTAFSON, RALPH. Writing and Canada (Life and letters, LXII (143), July, 1949, 
4-8). Some general remarks on Canadian literature. 





























Harris, LAWREN. An essay on abstract painting (Canadian art, VI (3), spring, 1949, 
103-7, 140). 


HARRISON, ALLAN. Canadian artists in Paris (Canadian art, VI (4), summer, 1949, 
171-4). Some notes on the activities of Canadian artists working or studying in 
Paris. 






Howson, JEAN L. Canada has music—and music problems (Food for thought, IX (8), 
May, 1949, 6-12, 16). Music development in Canada is hampered by restricted 
opportunities for concert artists. 












JEANNERET, F. C. A. The French-Canadian novel comes of age (Canadian modern 
language review, III (2), winter, 1947, 7-9). -An appraisal of Bonheur d’occasion 
by Gabrielle Roy, which the author regards as ‘‘unquestionably the great Canadian 
novel,” and Le Survenant by Germaine Guévremont. 





Joutat, Eucéne. Les Plouffe (Canadian modern language review, V (3), spring, 1949, 
9-11). Les Plouffe by Roger Lemelin “will remain as a remarkable book, which 
consolidated the victory already won by Au pied de la pente douce and Gabrielle 
Roy’s Bonheur d’occasion over the traditional regionalism and conservatism of the 
French-Canadian novel.” 





McCourt, Epwarp A. The Canadian west in fiction. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1949. 
Pp. vi, 131. ($3.00) ‘“‘It is the purpose of this book to examine some of the prose 
fiction written about the Canadian West by native Westerners and others, and to 
attempt an estimate of the extent to which it is an artistic re-creation of the prairie 
way of life.” 






MacGI.iivray, J. R. (ed.). Letters in Canada, 1948 (University of Toronto quarterly, 
XVIII (8), Apr., 1949, 254-312; XVIII (4), July, 1949, 366-401). This is the 
fourteenth annual survey of letters in Canada which has been published in the 

University of Toronto Quarterly. 






















MARION, SERAPHIN. Les lettres canadiennes d’autrefois. Tome VI. La querelle des 
humanistes canadiens au XIX¢ siécle. Hull: Editions “l’Eclair’’; Ottawa: Editions 
de l'Université Ottawa. 1949. Pp. 222. ($1.50) 













Prers, Harry. Master goldsmiths and silversmiths of Nova Scotia and their marks. 
Compiled from unfinished manuscripts and notes (written between 1935-1940). 
With introduction and illustrations by Una B. THomson and A. MATILDA 
STRACHAN. Supplement and drawings by DonaLp C. Mackay. Halifax: Anti- 
quarian Club. 1948. Pp. 161. Assembles a considerable amount of information 
on the goldsmiths and silversmiths of Nova Scotia and includes many interesting 

illustrations of their work. 
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Refus global: Paul-Emile Borduas, Claude Gauvreau, Bruno Cormier, Francoise Sullivan, 
Fernand Leduc. Montréal: Mithra-Mythe. 1948. Pp. 90. A manifesto issued 
by a group of young Quebec artists who practise automatisme, a form of instinctive 
composition in painting. 


TINNING, CAMPBELL. The prairies rediscovered (Canadian art, VI (8), spring, 1949, 
108-10). The author believes that the Canadian prairies offer a challenge and an 
opportunity to all artists. 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 
CANADIAN HIsTOoRICAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, on June 10 and 11. The proceedings 
in Halifax marked the first occasion on which the Association has held its annual 
meeting in the Maritime Provinces. The location of the meetings was particularly 
appropriate this year, since the city of Halifax was celebrating its bicentenary year 
and many organizations joined with the Association in holding meetings in Halifax. 
The Association has never demonstrated its national composition and outlook more 
plainly than in the list of provinces in which the meetings have been held during 
the past three years—Quebec in 1947, British Columbia in 1948, and Nova Scotia 
in 1949. It is hoped that these visits to widely-scattered regions of Canada will 
continue to be possible for the Association during the coming years. 

In view of the fact that the meeting in Halifax was the Association’s first visit 
to the Maritime Provinces, the majority of the papers presented to the meeting 
were devoted to subjects bearing on the history of the Maritime region of Canada. 
The opening session, held on the morning of June 10, was taken up by two such 
papers, ‘“The New Brunswick Background of Sir Edmund Head’s Views on Con- 
federation,” by D. G. G. Kerr of Mount Allison University, and ‘Confederation 
Negotiations between Canada and Newfoundland in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
A. M. Fraser of Memorial University College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
Association was particularly happy to welcome Professor Fraser, a historian from 
Canada’s youngest province, to the meetings and enjoyed his timely paper sketch- 
ing Confederation negotiations in the past between Newfoundland and Canada. 

The remainder of the day was occupied by two joint sessions with the Canadian 
Political Science Association. At the afternoon session papers were presented by 
R. D. Howland of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation on ‘“The Work of the Nova 
Scotia Research Foundation” and J. H. Aitchison of the University of Toronto on 
“The Municipal Corporations Act of 1849.”" In the evening the presidential ad- 
dresses of the two Associations were delivered before a large gathering, at a session 
presided over by the Honourable A. L. Macdonald, premier of Nova Scotia. Abbé 
Arthur Maheux, president of the Canadian Historical Association, gave en address 
entitled, ‘‘A Dilemma for our Culture,” and H. F. Angus’s address, as president of 
the Canadian Political Science Association, on ‘Graduate Studies in the Social 
Sciences,”’ was read in his absence by Professor R. MacG. Dawson. 

The morning session on June 11 was devoted to a paper by Rév. Adrien Pouliot 
of Le Collége des Jésuites on ‘“‘La Plus Vieille Maison du Canada,” and to a paper 
by Colonel C. P. Stacey of the Historical Section of the General Staff on “Halifax 
as an International Strategic Factor, 1749-1949.” In the afternoon, members of 
the Association were given an opportunity to examine the collection of the Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, through the courtesy of Dr. D. C. Harvey, provincial 
archivist. Following this visit the guests were taken on a tour of historic sites in 
Halifax, conducted by members of the Nova Scotia Historical Society. Some 
points of interest, such as the naval museum in H.M.C. Dockyard and St. Paul’s 
Church and the Citadel, were seen by the entire party before the group dispersed 
to examine particular sites of interest in and around Halifax. That evening a 
dinner for the Association was held in the Lord Nelson Hotel at which the Nova 
Scotia Historical Society acted as host. Following the dinner there were two papers 
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describing Halifax at stages in its development in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. One, ‘“Eighteenth-Century Halifax,’ was given by C. B. Fergusson of 
the Public Archives of Nova Scotia, and the other, ‘“‘Incidents in Victorian Halifax,” 
by Phyllis R. Blakeley of the Nova Scotia Archives. 

It was agreed that the Association should join the other learned societies in 
accepting an invitation to meet at the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario, 
in 1950. It was announced that Colonel C. P. Stacey had been awarded the Gover- 
nor General’s Medal for the best Canadian work of non-fiction of the year— 
The Canadian Army 1939-1945. After some discussion the Council was instructed 
to consider a proposal that the Association should sponsor an annual prize in 
Canadian history. 

The following officers were elected for the season 1949-50: President, A. L. 
Burt; vice-president, G. E. Wilson; English secretary and treasurer, David M. L. 
Ferr; French secretary, Séraphin Marion; new members of Council (retiring in 
1952), A. M. Fraser, Hilda Neatby, G. F. G. Stanley, Marcel Trudel. 


The editors of the Annual Report of the Canadian Historical Association wish 
to announce that plans for the publication, within the next two years, of an Index 
to the historical material in the Annual Reports of the Association, are receiving 
active consideration. This index will be based on a private index to the Reports 
compiled by Dr. Lucien Brault of the Public Archives of Canada and kindly made 
available by Dr. Brault to the Association. Readers and researchers using the 
Annual Reports will undoubtedly support the Association in expressing deep ap- 
preciation to Dr. Brault for his generous offer of this private index. It is hoped to 
publish the Index as a supplement to the Annual Report in 1951, when the Associ- 
ation marks its thirtieth anniversary. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Canadian Library Association has presented an interesting brief to the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences, 
dealing with the eventual character and scope of the proposed National Library of 
Canada. This brief calls attention to the recommendations of the Joint Brief on a 
National Library, presented by five national associations in 1946, and deals with 
the long-range problems of a National Library rather than with the matters already 
under consideration by the National Library Advisory Committee set up last year. 

The Association in the present document especially urges completeness for the 
Canadiana collection, including films and gramaphone recordings and microfilm for 
material no longer in print. The National Library should also receive multiple 
copies of all Canadian government documents for distribution to libraries through- 
out Canada. Its services should be available not only to the governments of 
Canada and to research workers, but to all Canadian citizens through inter-library 
loans and microfilm and photographic reproduction of rare materials. The Library 
site should be chosen early and located in Ottawa central to the Archives, Parlia- 
mentary Library, and the main departmental buildings. It should be built on 
functional lines, and be cz pable of future extension for, unlike a public library, a 
National Library of deposit would not discard any of its mate1ial and would always 
be expanding. 
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THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STATE AND LocaL HISTORY 


This year for the first time the above Association held its annual meeting 
independently of the Society of American Archivists. The Association met on 
September 12, 13, and 14 at Burlington, Vermont. Last year’s programme empha- 
sized the preservation of records; this year the emphasis was on the dissemination 
of a knowledge of local and state history, with some papers on the history of the 
region in which the meeting was held. Three representatives from Ontario con- 
tributed to the discussions on “Fifty Years of Change in Local History Studies” 
and ‘“‘Historic Markers.” A new venture has been undertaken by the Association. 
American Heritage, the magazine devoted to methods of teaching local history, 
published for the last three years for the Association, has been replaced by an 
illustrated magazine bearing the same title containing a popular presentation of 
United States (and, it is hoped, Canadian) history, with the emphasis on the local 
history aspect. It is hoped in this way to reach a much larger section of the public. 
Mr. Howard H. Peckham, director of the Indiana Bureau of State History, has 
succeeded Dr. Christopher Crittenden as the Association’s editor. 









HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Beginning with 1950, a yearly historical journal will be published by the His- 
torical Society of Trinidad and Tobago under the editorship of Dr. Eric Williams, 
the president of the Society. The journal will not be restricted to the history of 
Trinidad and Tobago or to an academic outlook, but will embrace the history of the 
Caribbean area, and deal broadly but authoritatively with the life and culture of 
the Caribbean people. 


The radio station of the University of Michigan, WUOM, is presenting during 
October a series of talks based on specific historical documents in the William L. 
Clements Library on the history of the Great Lakes region in the seventeen-sixties. 
This series, beginning in the second week of October, will be heard over some twelve 
additional Michigan stations. 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Fort Ticonderoga Museum's Bulletin for the summer of 1949 contains a 
letter from the Marquis de Montcalm to his wife written on July 14, 1758, shortly 
afte: the battle Ticonderoga, and presented to the Museum by the present Marquis. 

The Library of Congress’s Quarterly Journal for May, 1949 presents the first 
full report in the last two years on the Library’s recent acquisitions of Americana. 
They include an extremely rare first edition of The Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina, credited to John Locke, and several political poems of British origin 
commenting on events of the American revolutionary period, one with footnotes 
possibly by John Wilkes. 

The Library of Queen's University reports two important acquisitions. First 
is the R. S. McLaughlin Canadian Historical Collection, including letters of the 
Chevalier de Levis, General de la Salaberry, William Lyon Mackenzie, William 
MacDougall, Sir George E. Cartier, Louis Riel, and Sir John A. Macdonald. 
Secondly, Queen’s University has acquired on loan, for purposes of classification and 
research, the Sir Wilfrid Laurier Papers. There are twelve packing cases of this 
valuable material and a general inventory of it is being drawn up. 
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The New Brunswick Museum's Annual Report for 1948 states that during the 
year 376 books and 195 pamphlets were accessioned to the Webster Canadiana 
Library, which now contains over 5,000 volumes and a larger number of pamphlets 
and special articles. 

The Provincial Archives of Saskatchewan. Mr. Lewis H. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed provincial archivist for the province of Saskatchewan, having been acting 
archivist since 1948. The Archives office has been carrying on a programme of 
microfilming early local government records in the province, and has also made a 
microfilm copy of the register and minute book of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Northwest Territories. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. The Report of the Archives for 1948 notes 
the acquisition of the papers of the Honourable A. G. Jones (1824-1906) which 
include thirty-six letters from the Honourable Alexander Mackenzie, and four 
letters to William Garvie, two being from Joseph Howe, dealing with the anti- 
Confederate movement in Nova Scotia in 1868. These four letters are published 
as an appendix to the Report. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Railroad Historical Association. The Association maintains an 
extensive collection of railroad memorabilia, and hopes eventually to see a Ca- 
nadian Railway Museum established like those in Britain and the United States. 
President, S. S. Worthen; secretary, O. S. A. Lavallee, 6959 De l’Epee Ave., 
Montreal. 

The Ontario Historical Society. This year the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Historical Society was held at Belleville, Ontario, on June 2 and 3. The programme 
followed the pattern which has been set in recent years: historical papers in the 
mornings, tours on two afternoons, and an annual dinner on the first evening. 

The papers, which were of a high order, were: “From the Minute Books: 
Proceedings of the Board of Police of Port Hope, 1834-1849” by H. R. S. Ryan, 
K.C.,; ‘The Birth of the Town of Dundas”’ by T. R. Woodhouse; “‘Who was George 
Brown?” by J. M.S. Careless; ‘“‘A Tale of Loyalist Heroism”’ by Dr. H. C. Burleigh; 
“A Quaker Diary” by L. R. Gray; ‘Samuel Street, Sr.”” by Mrs. Stanley Tolan; 
and ‘‘Glimpses of Yesterday in Prince Edward County” by E. W. Sexsmith. 

On the first afternoon a tour was made to the United Empire Loyalist country 
on the shores of the Bay of Quinte and Hay Bay, and visits were paid to the old 
Methodist Chapel on Hay Bay, the United Empire Loyalist Memorial Church at 
Adolphustown, and the abode of the Reverend John Langhorn at Bath. The second 
afternoon's tour was to historic and scenic spots in Prince Edward County. 

At the annual dinner the speaker was the Honourable Louis P. Cecile, K.C., 
minister of travel and publicity. After dealing with the work of his department 
in building up the provincial tourist industry, he turned to the relationship of his 
department to the field of historical development and appreciation in Ontario. He 
reminded his hearers that ‘‘the development of local historic sites, the establishment 
and operation of local museums, can be made an irresistible magnet to lure tourist 
dollars toa community. And with those dollars will come, on the part of our own 
citizens, young and old alike, a deeper and more abiding appreciation of their own 
heritage and, with it, a more vital and enduring citizenship.”’ 

La Société Historique de la Chaudiére. This society, founded in 1945, has 
undertaken to compile the genealogies of all the families in the counties of Beauce, 
Dorchester, and Frontenac, which will require fifteen volumes of 300 pages. The 
first is already in print and the second, by Brother Eloi-Gérard, will shortly be 
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ready. President, Robert Vézina; secretary, Brother Eloi-Gérard, Sacred Heart's 
College, Beauceville. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario. Among numerous papers recently 
heard by the Society were “‘Jean Nicolet’ by Rev. Fr. Gérard Hébert, ‘‘L’Histoire 
de Blind-River,”’ by Miss Jacqeuline Savard, and ‘‘L’Histoire de North-Bay,” by 
Miss Marie Rivet, Marius Cholette, and Henri Marceau. A further group of 
“Documents historiques’”’ have been published. President, J. A. Lapalme; secre- 
taries, Rev. Fr. L. Cadieux, Reynald Teasdale. 

The Waterloo Historical Society has published a well filled Annual Report for 
1949. It includes articles by Miss B. M. Dunham, ‘“‘Mid-European Background of 
Waterloo County,” and W. H. Breithaupt, ‘The Settlement of Waterloo County.” 
President, Miss B. M. Dunham; secretary-treasurer, P. Fisher. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1948, and in honour of the occasion sponsored an essay contest in 
the local public and separate schools on “‘The Development of Ottawa in the Last 
Fifty Years.”” The Society is endeavouring to re-house its Bytown Museum, which 
has grown too large for existing quarters. President, Mrs. J. M. Somerville; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. P. Macmillan, 126 Fourth Ave., Ottawa. 





